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POETRY. 


From the (London) British Magazine for July. 
MY MOTHER’S LAST KISS. 
“ La Memoire est le songe d’un homme eveillé.”’ 


i: was an Autumn evening-tide; and on each swelling 
hill 

The rainbow-colouring of leaves—a gorgeous pall, 
was still; 
The sun went down in mellow smiles; and o’er the 
quiet scene 
There stole a charm more magical than Spring’s 
untrodden green; 

Before my father’s cottage door, as the locust cast 
its leaf, 

I drank my mother’s parting kiss in my first hour of 

rief; 

And as the ‘viewless winds went by, with low and 
mournful wail, 

Atear was in her thoughtful eye—her matron cheek 
was pale; 

How strangely comes that picture up, from sorrows 
that are flown, 

Ver manhood’s restless images, a talisman—a tone! 


|) Fancy’s charm I linger yet, about that sacred spot, 

And the erosses of my pilgrimage are in that hour 
forgot;— 

The damaas and change that since have been, are fad- 
ing to my view, 

And looking back, I heed not now how Time’s swift 
pinion flew;— 

Iheed it not, as tomy thought that parting scene 1s 

iven— 

It was the first all-sunless cloud that o’er my path 
was driven;— 

And, deeply-planted in my breast, the springs of feel- 
ing rise 

While recollection’s tokens bring the heart drops to 
mine eyes. 


How throng’d into that bitter hour, the mem’ries of 
the past— 

Of golden hapa wasted and of dreams that could 
not last:—— 

Of the treasures of my boyhood’s clime—the phan- 
toms of its spring— 

The fresh unsullied feelings that only youth can 
bring— 

Which colour with their yearning hopes, all vanities 
of earth, ' 

That, from the newness of the soul, have their ephe- 
meral birth:-- 

Each trance of wild enjoyment, which their passing 
hours impart, 

As being’s hastening wave is lit with day-beams of 
the heart! 


Andas the sun descended low, and twilight’s reign 
began, 

How, o’er departed raptures, all my busy memories 
ran! 

The blue lake wore a smile of love—and dimly on 
its shore 

The many-coloured woodlands bent the printless 
waters 0’er:— 

And blending in the distance with the deep, myste- 
rious sky, 

The mountain’s hazy summit rose—the lovw’d of 
childhood’s eve:— 

Oh Nature’s smile was beautiful--while all was grief 
to him 

Whose heart gave up its fountain, to make his young 
eye dim! 


How many hopes have come and gone, with vain and 
transieut power, 

Since o’er my Luoyant spirit swept the shadows of 
that hour! 

Jana false world, my ardent dreams like ventures 
have been cast-- 

{have sown the wind, and now I reap the whirlwind 
and the blast: 

I reap the tares of cold Deeeit, where Friendship’s 
kindly eye 

Onee pour’d into my soul a glow like Summer’s pic- 
tured sky:-- 

And Romanée cannot sanctify the race for Pleasure’s 
goal, 

As when my mother’s priceless love woke raptures 
in my soul, 


YetI only ask the memories, which hallow every 
scene, 
That blessed my bounding bosom, when existence 
all was green; 
! ask the boon of feeling still, a tenderness of heart, 
Which can to all the ills of life a ray of peace im- 
part:— 
When the golden bow] is breaking, and our hopes 
areunrestor’d 
That once, unto the shore of Youth, such verdure 


Then we lose the sickness of regret—and hoping 
_ midst our fears, 

Girt with a strength to bear our lot, await the com- 
ing years. W. G. C. 


SELECT TALES. 


FROM THE VIRGINIA LITERARY MUSEUM. 


THE BOILED MAN, 


About half past five o’clock, on the evening of the 
5th of February last, 1 took my place in the stage, 
(as the matter cannot be immediately brought be- 
fore a jury, my lawyer has advised me to avoid 
using names, ) dressed in a thick great coat, as the 
weather seemed doubtful, and I had been suffering 
under a low fever for some days before. I had a 
hundred dollar note and some loose cash in my 
pocket, and an excellent gold repeater, with rather 
showy seals, in my fob, But what 1 was chiefly 
anxious about was a travelling case, containing 
draughts to the amount of five thousand dollars, with 
ae I had been entrusted by the house of P. S. 
10. 
When I first entered the stage, I observed that 
there was a stout man wrapped in a rough horse- 
man’s cloak, sitting in one corner of it; who proved 
to be the only passenger beside myself. Nothing 
particular occurred until we had started, unless it be 
worth while to mention that in getting in, the 
stranger would not move his leg, although much in 
my way. He might have been asleep—but it looked 
rude. So far, however, there was nothing which 
would have raised suspicion in the most apprehen- 
sive mind, and I am far from considering myself as 
belonging to that class. On this night in particular, 
I pertectly remember the firm tone of my nerves, 
and the careless indifference with which I started a 
common place subject, that I might discover whether 
my compagnon de voyage was as polished in his con- 
versation as in his manners; for the affair of the leg 
had nettled me. ‘The topic which happened to be 
the uppermost in my thoughts was the recent elope- 
ment of Perryman, the clerk in the English Navy 
Pay Office. Having commented on the great num- 
ber of defaulters which we have seen of Jate, I re- 
marked to my unknown triend in the cloak, the 
singular confidence which mercantile men place in 
those who are unknown to them; ‘‘and yet,” an- 
swered he, drily, ** you ride in a stage with people 
you do not know, and trust yourself to a driver you 
do not know.” ‘The answer made me fairly start; 
but as I never form my opinions of people hastily, I 
turned the conversation and endeavoure¢ to examine 
the complexion of my muffled friend’s mind a little 
further. ‘It is very cold, sir,” saidI. ** You will 
find ita d——d deal colder on heights,” was 
the answer! A chill ran through me at the idea, and 
1 regarded the bluff stranger with an eye of suspi- 
cion, as I considered the ominous nature of his re- 
plies. ‘*You venture in a stage, sir, with people 
you do not know.” ** You will be a d——d deal 
colder, sir, on heights!” They might be eca- 
sual observations, but the first sounded very like-— 
Sir, I have you in a room six feet by four, and the 
latter 1 thought no bad hint at murder. But having 
as much courage as my neighbours, I cannot say that 
I felt any sensation beyond a slight distrust. My 
wish, however, for conversation, was at an end, and 
sinking back in the corner of the stage, I amused 
rayselt with taking a more minute survey of my com- 
panion as the passing light of the street lamps flashed 
full upon his tace, and showed his enormcus shadow 
upon the other side of the coach. His black eye- 
brows seemed to stand from his brow in masses—his 
eyes deeply sunk under their dark cover, shot back 
the light of the lamps, and the upper part of his face, 
for the lower was wholly hidden in his cloak, aj- 
peared in the lurid glare as red as mahogany, and as 
rough as a ploughed field, My time for observation 
was notlong. ‘The stage, little encumbered by bag- 
gage, dashed, rattled, and bumped over the rough 
pavement, and in a few minutes was gliding as 
smoothly over the road as if it had been lined with 
velvet. ‘The suddenness of such a transition has 
always an agreeable effect upon my feelings, and, at 
present, it served to banish the little excitement 
which had been produced by the forbidding aspect 
in the cloak. ‘That aspect, with all its terrors, was 
now lost in shade, and as there was no probability 
that any further light would be thrown either upon 
the face, or the possessor of it, for some hours, | 
carefully settled my thoughts towards a more attract- 
ing subject, and began first to call to mind all the 
bonmots and ludicrous jokes which had been started 
at the last meeting of the society to which I belong; 
and at the reminiscence of cach, encouraged as far as 
possible a disposition to laugh. When this subject 
was exhausted, which was rather sooner than | ex- 
pected, I plunged myself into a deep calculation of 


could afford; 


the expenses of a mill which I had some idea of 


erecting. I had got clear through the carpenter’s | 


bill, when 1 was a little disturbed by a man on a 
white horse, riding along side the stage. He said 
nothing, and went away immediately; and I, as 
promptly resuming my calculation, was a long way 
in the price of damming, and banking, when the 
man On the horse came tora moment along side 
again. ‘This time I observed that he too wore a 
cloak—and I then took to the dam again. 1 com- 
pleted it—had cut a ‘canal nearly halt a mile long, 
when man and horse came boldly to the window. 
Hitherto my triend in the cloak had seemed asleep; 
but at this third apparition, he roused himself, gave 
a nod of recognition, and said, ‘‘ How do you do, 
Tom?”—** Js that you?” was the reply which this 
observation elicited; and the man in the cloak hav- 
ing assented that it was he, the stranger disappeared. 
ere was fresh matter for conjecture. If the in- 
tentions of the horseman were good, why had he not 
inquired at once for his friend. Why should he have 
given himself the trouble of overtaking us three 
times? Why should he make assurance doubly sure, 
by asking, is that indeed you? or as 1 interpreted it, 
are you ready at your post? The oddness of these 
circumstances gave rise to some unpleasant ideas in 
my mind; but with Macbeth I was soon ‘* wearied 
of conjecture;” and added, with manly resolution, 
if there is any mystery in these things it will be 
solved at ——— heights. And with this conclusion I 
discarded all further speculation upon my journey, 
and set myself resolutely to thinking again; but the 
proses was by no means an easy one. It was up- 
ill work. My memory seemed out of joint. I 
attributed it to the stage, which about this period be- 
gan to jolt exceedingly. By the time I was ready 
to ** jump ata conclusion,” I had forgotten the pre- 
mises,and when they were recovered, the conclusion 
was again to be sought. I remember being exceed- 
ingly astonished at the sum which I calculated the 
shaft of my mill wheel would cost, and had seriously 
considered the es ign of constructing a wheel 
without any shaft at all, when I recollected that my 
calculation supposed the length of the shaft to be 
1160 yards,—a number previously deduced for the 
length of my canal, but a jolt of the coach had mixed 
the calculations. 
A good hour was passed in this perplexed arith- 
metic, before I fairly abandoned it, agd took to whis- 
tling,—which I concluded would. be easier than ma- 
thematics, and better adapted to the road. It had, 
too, the merit which induced Bottom to become 
musical, when in danger, and alone. It served to 
show that I was not afraid, and to make the mostof 
this merit, I chose none but warlike and manly 
songs, such as **Scots wha ha,” or Jackson’s Marchi, 
or the Hunters of Kentucky, and found my courage 
increase their influence. My own fears were quickly 
mastered, and passing from one extreme to the 
other, I felt inclined to be merry at the peril in 
which I stood, and should have given my selfish 
companion a sly hint at his probable fate, had not 
every song that occurred to my mind, descriptive of 
a rogue coming to the gallows, said a little too much 
about his desperate courage before he got thither. 


Whilst I was deliberating upon this matier, the 
driver blew his horn with a startling suddenness, 
and in a few minutes we stopped to change horses, 
The hight glared again upon my companion’s face, 
which was not improved by the addition of a red 
nightcap. He seemed, too, to refurn my glance with 
a fierce scowl; whereas before, he had averted his 
eyes when I looked athim. These bad omens within 
doors made me look abroad for comfort, which I 
had some hopes of discovering in the driver, whom 
I trusted to find a jolly fat man, with mirth in his 
face, with a sprig of evergreen or a monthly rose, in 
his bosom. My hopes were not realized. The fei- 
low damned his horses; cut one of them over ihe 
ear with as much ill-temper as ever a lash expressed; 
beat his feet upon the foot-board with vehement im- 
patience; (it was snowing) and, lumbering down, 
appeared before me, a stumpy, thick set man, with 
a round, pock-marked face, small gray eyes, no eye- 
brows, and a tarned up nose. In my opinion, vil- 
lain is never written more plainly than in those faces 
which have no features. 1 sunk into unpleasant me- 
ditation, when I was again aroused by the arrival of 
the gray horse and his rider. 1 stared instinctively 
at his features, but they were completely hidden. A 
dreadnought great coat, buttoned to the neck; a 
slouched hat, white with snow, and a silk handker- 
chief about the throat, bade defiance to my scrutiny. 
Tom,” said he in the coach, ** You'll push on?” 
The other’s voice was harsh with cold, ‘* Ay, when 
I’ve warmed my blood.” How horrid that word 
sounds at times! ** Hailo!” to those iv the house, 
‘*a glass of iced water and a tooth-pick.” The fel- 
low’s common-place joke jarred on my irritated feel- 
ings. In afew minutes an unshod and tattered negro 
girl brought him a rummer of smoking whiskey and 
water, which he drank ata draught. ** Tom,” was 


again repeated, ‘* You'll get all ready?” ‘‘Ay, damn 
me if I don’t,” was the answer, and off went Tom 
ata gallop. This was too much: the house was poor 
and mean; but it was better than my next night’s 
lodgings promised to be, should I continue my jour- 
ney, and [ resolved to stay there. I pushed open 
the door, jumped out, and was in the passage of the 
miserable Inn in a moment. 


In a little back room I saw the driver talking toa 
man who appeared to be the Tavern-keeper. He was 
a thin, miserable figure, with his breeches’ knees un- 
buttoned, and a greasy cap on his head; his starved 
face was blotched by drink, and his eyes seemed 
started out of their sockets. He was without’a cra- 
vat, and at the time when I saw him, his head was 
thrown back, and he was pointing to his throat with 
his long skinny finger. ‘* No, it wont do, Jem,” I 
heard the driver say, ‘* I’ve found a c’racter useful, 
and what will —_ say when the stage don’t come 
in.” ‘As you like, Joe, but p’raps you may wish 
you had, on —— heights,” The driver turned to go 
out, and stared as he met me in the passage. I made 
some shuffling excuse about wanting to warm myself 
at the fire, and ey revolving in my mind the cir- 
cumstances in which I stood, determined to be mur- 
dered upon heights rather than in that house. 
The maudlin leering figure, which would have stood 
over me to see my throat cut, with as much indiffere 
ence as he would that of a pig, had himself expressed 
some doubt of an escape in the latter case, and drown- 


ing men catch at straws, so I hurried back to my* 


hearse,—it looked darker than any coach I ever saw, 
—with desperate resolution, and heard the door close 
upon me much as a maletactor of old must have heard 
the jar of a gate which shut him in the den of a tiger. 
One paw of the human tiger with whom I was en- 
closed, was now visible; it was a coarse brown mass, 
as big as a loaf, with lumpy knuckles, and short, 
stunted nails. A Jackson* fist, that would have writ- 
ten its owner’s name upon a wall, with a hundred 
weight hanging from each finger. But the very 
strength of my suspicion had given me courage. 
Blood and thunder! said I to myself,—size is not 
courage; was it not yesterday that I saw a three weeks 
old opossum whip a bear? and_cannot I fasten upon 
this man, as that animal clung to the bear’s nose!—I. 
drew back into the corner for a spring, and fumbled 
in my pocket for a penknife. 

The stage dragged heavily through the snow, and 
before an Soar was elapsed I had fallen into a dis- 
turbed slumber. Strange dreams came upon me, | 
thought 1 was a mouse watched by a rattle snake. I 
received a new sense. I knew what fasciuation was. 
Even now the glaring eye of the serpent terrifies me 
—I wished to run into its jaws that it might territy 
me no longer. A change came to my dream: | was 
myself again—the snake was a black snake, curled 
round my throat and tightening its horrid folds until 
I gasped for breath: its fiery eyes were staring me in 
the face,—dark eyebrows grew over them,—choked 
and trembling with horror L awoke. The aspect of 
ibe snake settled rapidly into the stern visage of the 
villain in the cloak; the moon had risen, and shone 
full upon it. His gigantic hand was round my Uuroat, 
and grasped like a collar of iron. 1 had no power 
of utterance, hardly of action, but with a desperate 
effort | drove my penknife at his heart. ‘Twice! 
thrice, I repeated the blow! I felt the villain loosen 
his hold: he fumbled in his cloak: a dirk flashed 
across the windaw, aml in another moment—] know 
no further, there was a noise,—-a crash as if the world 
was going to wreck—a piercing pain. Was this 
death? 1 did not know; I was senseless. In one mo- 
ment, my fears, my agonies, my struggles and mv 
hopes were over! I felt no more than the log whicl, 
the axe hews for the fire. Neither do lL know how 
long this lasted, but, imperceptibly, that dreadful 
feeling of retarning life which Byron has so foreilly 
described in Mazeppa, grew upon me. I drew a 
long, low, quivering bveath--the blood rushed in 
gushes to myheart. I felt cold, sick, and heavy; my 
eyes slowly opened, and when the objects before me 
ceased to reel, 1 found myself stretched in the snow 

I had been dragged apparently from the coach, 
which was upset beside me. <A group of men at a 
little distanee, among whom I plainly distinguished 
the man with the eyebrows, his friend Tom, and the 
round-faced, pock-marked driver, were busily ex- 
amining my travelling case, The five thousand was 
plainly their prey, and my life was doubtiess to be 
taken as the security: but before I could :cfeet npon 
this horrible ansaction, Tom said something whieh 
I did not hear, and the group approached me: they 
tumbled me over as éf had been a sack, and placed 
me before a fellow, on a horse; we started off et a 
smart trot which lasted about five minutes, when we 
stopped at a mean, low cottage,—for ] ventured! to 
opeli one eye to examine it. A light was brouglit to 
the door, and I shut my eyes again as close as it they 


* The Field Marshal—not the General. Vide Don 


Juan for the character of this Ulustrious man. 
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were already sealéd for ever. In a moment I was 
taken down from the horse and carried into the 
house, where they appeared to place me on a sort of 
bench, leave me there, and go out of the room; the 
man of the house observing that I should never move 
in, and Tom answering, in his harsh quick man- 
ner—‘‘ till we take him to his grave, my friend.” 
Recovered to life only to be told that the grave was 
yawning for me, and what a ser [had seen enough 
to guess that I should be huddled into some dark 
corner, my limbs probably broken whilst the breath 
of life was yet in my body, to make it large enough. 
Why to God, I thought, did you not finish your 


bloody work at once, and stab as butchers who know: 


how to kill. Must I be dragged again into life only 
to be again deprived of it? I sickened at the idea, and 
fainted. 

On recovering my senses I saw that the room in 
which I lay was a wash house attached to the cottage; 
in one corner stood a large caldron, that a woman 
was filling with water, and in another a heap of dirty 
clothes. ‘The woman had apparently finished her 

reparations for the night, and passed to go out. 
retch! thought I, can you thus calmly pursue your 
avocations with the mangled body of your associates’ 
victim before you! I closed my eyes as she passed 
me, but I heard her stop and say with a tone of com- 
passion—‘‘ poor creature!” O how sweetly did those 
two words sound to my ear! They awakened at once 
a thousand hopes of life, when all hope seemed ex- 
tinguished. I was on the point of throwing myself 
at her feet, and entreating her assistance to rescue 
me from a bleody grave; but the deep voice of the 
man with the eyebrows struck upon my ear like that 
of the angel of death—** Tom, isallready?” ‘* Yes.” 
‘* Have you cut his throat?” ‘* No, Bill has gone for 
the knife.” ‘Come, then, let’s carry him out.” 
Heavens! there was no time to be lost! I opened my 
eyes; the woman was gone; there was no one in the 
room with me, but I could see the dark shadows of 
the men on the wall of that adjoining, and through 
that room, or through a window over my head, was 
the only way of leaving the house. 

What was to be done! to alarm them by opening 
the window, and then to crawl through that high and 
narrow aperture? It was certain death!--A thought 
occurred to me. I sprang up; undid the hasp of the 
window, lifted the lid of the caldron without noise, 
flung a log at the window, that sent it flying open 
with a clatter which must have been heard all over 
the house, and jumping into the caldron, had the 
lid above my head in a moment. The scheme suc- 
ceeded. Halfa dozen men rushed into the room with 
oaths and exclamations. They d——d my b d 
for having so much strength left in me; and all but 
Tom rushed out of the house to follow my supposed 
flight in the garden. I could hear this eool, shrewd 
villain, calculating the of the feat I seemed 
to have nr Na ; and my heart beat thick as I heard 
him admit that ‘* it were possible.” At this moment 
the woman returned—her exclamations were bound- 
less. She was certain I was dead!—it must have been 
my ghost that fetched my body away! She was glad 
I was gone, dead or alive. She did not like such 
murderous doings, and would have helped me her- 
self, if she could have done it. I thanked her from 
the bottom of my soul. But Tom was in no hurry 
to depart. ‘‘It was just day,” he said, ‘* the snow on 
the ground, and not a bush upon the heights—that he 
will be taken and sawed out, is a done thing.” The 
kind hearted woman trusted that I shou'd be deli- 
vered out of their hands; and at the same time I heard 
her rumaging among the wood below the caldron 
where I lay. Poor creature! she little knew what 
she was about; but fear has quick ears, and I soon 
began to comprehend by the murmur below me, that 
she had lighted the fire. Confined as I was ina large 
copper vessel directly over the furnace, the reverbe- 
ration was prodigious; and magnified by the increased 
acuteness of my senses.. The flame seemed perfectly 
to roar and bellow before me. Still the effect was 
not at first unpleasant. I had the greatest hopes that 
Tom would go in a few minutes, and a mass of cold 
water, which had nearly chilled me to death, could 
not in that time become warmer than an ordinary 
warm bath. But as my evil genius would have it— 
(I almost cursed the whole sex,--notwithstanding 
this villain’s infamous character, and the proof he had 
given of deserving it,) the woman was in love with 
him! and there she held him to whimper and com- 
plain about some handkerchief he had given another 
girl, whilst I was boiling with apprehension and the 
heat of the water. The first sensation of pain was 
in my left foot; I had lost the shoe of this foot, in 
being coriveyed to the house; and the hot copper was 
intolerable to my toes; I crossed the left leg over tlie 
right, and for a minute or two, all was well. ** Tom,” 
said the girl, ** you are a villain!” I agreed with her, 
but my back touched the caldron, and the heat be- 
gan to get unbearable. I could hear no more of her 
complaints. I had enough to attend to at home. I 
shrunk up into half my natural dimensions, and stood 
on the right toe, with my fingers over the edge; the 
lid removed a little. ‘*What the devil noise was 
that,” said Tom. * Only the steam lifting the cover. 

You wilf hear any thing but what I say,” replied the 
gil, and added, ¢* will nothing warm you?” O G—d, 
thought I, I wish he was in the kettle! But now my 
feelings became past bearing. The steam stifled me; 
the burning copper pierced me tothe soul. The hot 
bubbles were rising even within my clothes,—one 
moment more and T'om’s knife would be a merey!— 
Yes! one minute and no longer could I submit to this 
agony. But that one minuteseemed an hour. The 
fire roared as if afraid I should eseape from it. The 


boiling steam eddied round and round, aud pene- 
trated in my ears, my mouth, nose,—-cals- 
ing me inconceivable agony. The eyelids I found 
are extremely sensible, and the very humours of my 
eyes seemed boiling beneath them. ‘* Good night,” 
I could have heard no other word! ‘* Good might.” 
Merciful heaven! but one moment more——** He’s 
gone??? No! it is the creaking of the door! or was it 
this d——< simmering! At last! at last! the water 
ceased to burn me. My feelings were too much ex- 
cited to feel it. When, as I lifted the lid, I heard 
the door open—and ** O Sukey, I forgot’--I heard 
no more. I sank back into my now boiling kettle; 
and the horrid villain, who had perceived the lifting 
of the Jid, jumped instantly upon the top of it, and 
struck his heels with pleasure against the furnace as 
he comprehended my fate. 

Further, Messrs. Editors, I can scarcely inform 
you. I recollect something of being dragged out of 
the kettle, but my first distinct perceptions found me 
in the bed where I now am, bandaged from head to 
foot, and with a surgeon feeling my pulse. He is 
very particular with respect to persons speaking to 
me, and says [have yet some fever, though I shall 
probably do well. 

P. S. 12 0’clock. Ihave opened my letter to say 
that in conversing with my attendants just now, they 
would willingly persuade me that I received a blow 
on the head when the stage was upset, and have been 
in a brain fever ever since. The scuffle in the stage 
they say I must have dreamt; and even that leering 
rascal at the Inn, they assert, was merely asking the 
driver to take another glass of liquor. You see they 
are evidently afraid to acknowledge the horrid facts 
that occurred, for fear of alarming me. 

Four o’clock in the morning. As my money and 
watch are safe, | think I must have dreamed of the 
scuffle, but of the dci/ing I am certain, though fifteen 
days have elapsed since that strange disaster. 


SQUIRE ROSEBUD AND HIS WIFE. 


In my younger days, I was acquainted with a plea- 
sant couple, whom I shall here designate by the 
name of Squire and Mrs. Rosebud. Though the 
name is a fiction, the personages are real; and never 
shall I forget the good-natured Squire, or the kind 
lady, his wife. 

Squire Rosebud was a short man, something like 
five feet five, witha round, laughing, knowing face, 
which occasionally shot forth an expression so irre- 
sistibly comic, that it was more than a match for any 
ordinary gravity of countenance. His head was bald, 
and shone with as high a polish as the skin is capa- 
ble of receiving. His person, though not corpulent, 
was plump; and his.whole appearance indicated one 
of those happy dispositions, which it is better for a 
man to possess, than to be endowed with the wealth 
ofa kingdom. Not that wealth is to be despised, or 
that competence is not a great promoter of gentle and 
kindly dispositions. 

With a competence Squire Rosebud was endowed. 
He had beeu a merchant, and had acquired a suffi- 
ciency for all the comforts of life, with a little to 
spare—which is just enough. He had married his 
daughters, setup his sons in trade, and had nothing 
to do but to receive his interest money, look to his 
little farm and garden, enjoy himself with his good- 
natured wife, and entertain his friends. 

Mrs. Rosebud—ah, the kind lady!—I shall never 
forget the mildness of her countenance, the sweetness 
of her voice, or the benevolence of her disposition. 
Mrs. Rosebud was a person about the same height, 
perhaps a thought taller than her husband. She also 
was a little inclining toembonpoint, and though con- 
siderably past the middle age, her countenance seem- 
ed without a wrinkle, and her skin as clear as that of 
a woman of five and twenty. She hada fine set of 
teeth, and all of them of nature’s manufacture—which, 
the improvements of the present age notwithstanding, 
she would not have exchanged for the most ‘nished 
terra-metallic, orivory teeth ever manufactured. Her 
dress was as neat as a pink—though not so gay, but 
always just the thing, neither aping the gaieties of 
youth, nor affecting the style of extreme age. Her 
tine clearstarched cap—methinks I behold it at this 
very moment, set neatly on her head, with a modest 
border and a plain riband. Happy in being the mo- 
ther of the best sons and daughters; happy in being 
the wife of the worthiest of husbands; happy ina 
competent estate; and happy inher own kind disposi- 
tion—she was never better satisfied than in promot- 
ing the happiness of others. 

Lhave said that both the Squire and Mrs. Rose- 
bud were in their persons a little inclined to plump- 
ness. Now there isa wide difference between being 
unwieldily fat, and comfortably plump. I like to see | 
people who have passed the middle age, rosy and | 
round; it prevents the effects of time from being too 
apparent in the countenance, and carries with it an 
air of ease and contentedness, which your lean person 
cannot exhibit. Plumpness is moreover said to be 
promotive of good nature. It was not the sleek 
Anthony, but the lean Cassius that Cesar feared. 
Be this as it may, Squire Rosebud was plump and 
fifty-five, and Mrs. Rosebud was plump and filty 

Squire Rosebud, as his title indicates, was a Justice 
of the Peace; but no more like your ordinary justices 
that a diamond is like a pumice stone. There was 
something in that bald head of his besides ignorance 
and emptiness. Though he discharged the regular 
duties of his office, it was not for the sake of fees; for 
he either relinquished them entirely, or gave them 
to some person who stood more in need of money 
than the litigants. But he was more apt to exercise 


his office for the promotion of and the settling 
of disputes, than for the legal deeition of causes, 
which oftentimes leaves a lasting rancour behind it. 

The Squire was no bigot, noran enemy to innocent 
amusements. He was extremely fond of the game 
of chequers, and had no cbjection to a hand at whist. 
And he was always ready to give or accept a chal- 
lenge to arubber of either. But chequers, as being 
the most convenient game, on account of the smaller 
number of persons required to play it, was his more 
frequent pastime. Many is the hard fought battle | 
have had with him. Scarcely could I lay aside my 
hat and exchange civilities with Mrs. Rosebud, be- 
fore the Squire had produced his chequer board on a 
little table, taken his seat beside it, and motioned 
me to the combat. I seem now to behold him, in 
my mind’s eye, arranging his men for battle, pushing 
for the king-row, marching and counter-marching, 
devising stratagems, planning ambuscades, making 
prisoners of the unguarded, and ever ready to throw 
away & number of his own men for the sake of secu- 
ring a larger number of mine. I seem now to be- 
hold him, pointing with a peculiar motion of his 
fore finger, to the particular checks where he was 
planning a famous move, the result of which should 
sweep my devoted forces from the board. I seem 
to behold that sly knowing look of his, as he 
used to cast his eye over the field, and like a skilful 
general, survey the whole state of the battle—and 
that triumphant twinkle of the eye, whenever he 
found his forces getting the better of mine. ‘Though 
he is now, alas! slumbering in his grave, I seem to 
see them still. 

No man was ever more blessed in his domestic ar- 
rangements, and no man was ever more sensible of 
the blessing. With what an air of satisfaction he 
used to speak of his household comforts! | wife,” 
said he, with a glance at his other half, ‘‘isa first rate 
cook, and I always provide the best of every thing. 
Here we live as independent as princes, and twice 
as happy.” As he said this, Mrs. Rosebud would 
cast upon him a glance of satisfaction, declaring at 
the same time that nothing was easier than good house- 
keeping, where everything was so fully provided for 
the purpose. ‘* We have,” continued the Squire, 
**a comfortable house, money enough and to spare, 
ood natured friends and a disposition to enjoy them.” 
here was indeed a spice of self-complacency in the 
Squire’s remarks—but it hurt nobody. 

I seem in imagination to see the very house, where 
he and Mrs. Rosebud dwelt, standing ona little emi- 
nence a few rods from the road, with elms in front, 
and honey-suckles above the doors and windows. | 
seem to be sitting in the very parlour, where I have 
so often met the kind greeting and the cordial shake 
of the hand; where we have fought those battles of 
pastime, of which I have said the Squire was so fond. 
On one side of the room was a book-vase, containing 
a small collection of choice works; on the opposite 
side stood a table of variegated marble of the finest 
polish, on which was generally to be found some 
tempting fruits and generous wines. In the back 
part stood a sofa, inviting the weary or the idle to 
lounge or repose. A glean carpet, a neat hearth-rug, 
and soft cushioned chairs completed the comfortable 
arrangements. In one corner, the nicest object in 
the nicest of rooms, sat Mrs. Rosebud, plying the 
necdle while her husband read the newspaper, or 
engaged in reading some entertaining volume while 
he was employed with his favourite game of che- 
quers. 

But those days are past, the worthy squire is now 
no more, and his excellent dame sleeps in the earth 
beside him. Butthe memory of their pleasant lives 
and their benevolent deeds shall continue fresh and 
bright, long after their mortal bodies shall have re- 
turned to undistinguished dust. 

Talents may strike, genius may dazzle, learning 
may astonish, and power may awe; but good nature 
and kindness of heart will win universal esteem and 
love, and are the cheapest mode of gaining a lasting 
hold in the affections and remembrance of mankind. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


THE QUILTING PARTY. 
The times of old—the good old days of frankness 


and honesty and singleness of heart!—Their memo- 
ry lingers around us like sunshine upon ruins, or like 
the incense of flowers whose beauty has been tram- 
pled beneath the feet of the spoiler! We fear the 
glorious days of New England have gone by—that 
the characteristics of her children have departed— 
that the luxuries and the vices and the fashions of 
strangers, have usurped the beautiful plainness and 
simplicity—the freedom, the generosity and the 
bravery of New England. A false and evil spirit has 
gone over the land, undermining the foundations of 
her strength, and despoiling her real beauty—lop- 
ping away the noble oaks of her forests—the rough- 
featured but useful products of her own soil, to give 
place to the graceful but worthless exotic. It has 
penetrated every where—from the thronged village 
to the isolated farm-house: and the plough has been 
exchanged for the insignia of professional life, and 
the spinning-wheel for the pian 
*T'is an evil change;—and we fear that there is no 
going back to our original ground. Strange—that 
the young farmer—he, whose associations of life’s 
purest and dearest enjoyments are with the home- 
stead of his ancestors, should so readily leave the 
beaten and proved traet of honourable industry, for 
the uneertainty and danger and mortification of more 
pursuits. Strange—that he can thus leave 


| 


the hillsand streams ofhis boyhood: the blue skies thy 
bent like a blessing above his childhood—the sane. 
tuary of his father’s fireside—the open communion 
of his neighbours—the playmates of his infancy—-the 
companions of his opening manhood-—the  yery 
graves of his fathers! Where will he again find the 
deep affection of the friends he is leaving? Wher, 
again will the eye of love beam so kindly on him, ang 
where will the grasp of friendship be as warm anq 
as sincere as in his own loved birth-place? Does he 


hope to find them in the gay circles of fashionabj, 


folly? Miserable will be his disappointment. Fp, 
him there will be vexation—and changing hope—an; 
fear—slight, indignity, resentment, and hate—cong, 
dence misplaced, and vows broken, and affection out, 
raged. It is in the solitude and awful beauty of pg 
ture that heart answers to heart, thrilling with a pas. 
sionate touch the mysterious chords of human syn, 
pathy—rather than in the artificial beauty and the 
heated atmosphere of fashionable existence. 

Reader—were you ever at a Quilting Party—g 
old fashioned quilting party’ If not—you will do wel 
to read our description, which, of course, must fal! 
far short of the reality—and this reality, as the thing 
is now nearly obsolete, you may never have the gy 
tisfaction of witnessing,—’ lis one of the pleasant. 
est things in the whole round of a country-life to a. 
tend one of these gatherings together of the youn, 
and light-hearted. Let it be understood in the firy 
place that these quiltings are indispensable. Thy 
quilt, &c. must be made—the girls must have the: 
**things ready,” as the phrase is—or they will 
suredly meet with no attention from the marriag. 
seeking young men. This preparation of the p 
quisites of domestic life, is a sort of implied deck 
ration of readiness to receive the addresses of th 
lover, and to encounter the perils of matrimony, an( 
is understood and acted upon accordingly. 

When a Quilting is to take place, the respectable 
young ladies of the esighbeaveed are all invited— 
there is no aristocracy—no singling out of favoured 
individuals, They assemble early at the dwelling 
of their friend, and immediately fall to work, asif 
their very lives depended upon their exertions. They 
consider ,it absolutely necessary to forward ther 
work in such a manner as to prevent any material en. 
croachment of it upon the hilarity and mirth of the 
evening. The evening, it must be acknowledged, is 
always looked forward to with a great deal of satis 
faction, and many a fine eye glances impatiently « 
the slowly setting sun—whose tardiness seems to 
mock the feverish anticipation of the fair quilters, 

Night at length comes—a New England winter 
night—-for the Quilting is usually in the long eve 
nings of winter-—with its gorgeous stars—clear, beau 
tifully clear in the dark colouring of sky—moonlight 
resting like a universal smile upon the white lustre 
of the snow--streaming through the naked branches 
of the wild forest-trees--anc flashing like pale fire 
upon the distant icy hills. ‘Che merry sounds of bells 
now rings out upon the ears of the fair listeners with 
in doors. ‘* The fellows are coming,” cries some 
eager voice, and a sudden smile steals like electri 
city around the apartment. 
rapid preparation—a hasty glancing at the small mir 
ror--a trembling adjustment of eurls, and combs-- 
and then all are seated demurely at work. One al- 
ter another the ‘tellows’ arrive, until the apartment 
is literally crowded with as merry a Company as ever 
laughed away anevening. ‘Lhe girls, however, still 
remain perseveringly at their work, their fair beads 
stooping almost to the outstretched quilt before 
them, albeit, now and then, exchanging a sly glance, 
ora smart reply, or a meaning nod, with the fine, 
healthy looking young ger.dlemen around them. They 


are soon interrupted:--one complains of the loss of & 
her thimble--another that her thread has been taken 


away——-and a third that the ‘ fellows plague her 9 
that she won’t work, pot touch to,’ and in a few mo 
mentsa Babel-like contusion is effeeted—very 
to the satisfaction of all parties. “The owner of th 
quilt now interferes, and carefully removes the quill 
ing frame, blushing all-the while, at the good-natureé 
jokes of the young men, relative to herself, her quil’, 
and her lover, who—if she is fortunate enough 
have one--is pretty sure to be present. The scene 
is now all life and ,aiety. In one part of the room 
may be seen the student of the oll village Doctor, 
amusing, and astonishing by his quotations of Latin: 
and laughing at the amazement of his friends. Hare 
by is the schoolmaster of the district--a privilege 
and favoured personage—-you may know him by hi 
pale cheeks and fair hands. He is leaning familial 
over the chair of a pretty girl—the very fairest in the 
room. She is telling his fortune, by the old ané 
curious method of palmistry—tracing out with het 
own pretty fingers, the various lines of good and bat 
fortune which imtersect the hand of the master, ‘Ther 
are strange blushes on her cheek, and they steal # 
times, even to her neck, with a variable and beaut 
ful play of colouring. She knows that the eye 6 
the general favourite is upon her, and her your 
heart is thrilling with a new sense of joy. Nor wi 
her pleasant dream be broken in upon by disappoin’ 
ment. There is admiration and honest love, bv 
nothing of the deceitful and the designing, in tl: 
gaze ot her lover. 

Meanwhile the sports of the evening go on—th? 
**Blind man’s Buff,” with its old encounters and r' 
diculous mishaps—the play of ‘Pawns’ with its kia’ 
ly pressure of fingers—the whirling a pewter plate, 
in default of eatching whieh, before its revolute 
ceases, the delinquent, if a male, is doomed to ki* 
all the fair cheeks in the company, and, vice ver 


ifa female. ‘Then too, there is the mock marris¢’ 
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ceremony Of leaping over the broom-stick—a pretty 
certain precursor of that more imposing ceremony, 
whose bonds are broken only by death. . 
But—the evening passes away almost insensibly, 
and the time of departure arrives. The sleighs are 
dily laden with the merry company—and the jin- 
je of bells, and the loud cheers from one vehicle to 
nother—and the rich-toned laugh of the fair travel- 
Jers, break upon the calm cold air of midnight. 
There is nothing on earth like a sleigh-ride by moon- 
light—when the path is smoothly worn--and the 
horse springs onward as freely and lightly as if he 
were running wild in the desert and rejoicing in his 
untamed freedom. 

We can duly appreciate the blessings of refined 
society —we know how much the rugged asperities 
of our nature are softened by an intercourse with 
those whose minds and feelings have received the 

lish of education and fashion. Our sole object in 
the above hasty sketch, has been to convince those 
who from education and habit have learned to hold 
jn contempt the simple pastimes of our ancestors, 
that the pure thrill of pleasure may be awakened in 
the rustic farm-house, as well as in the gay halls of 
fashion, where the chastened and rich light, lends a 
deeper beauty to the fair brow with its wreathing 
tresses, and a wilder lustre to the laughing eye, and 
where music melts upon the ear, like a very dream 


‘of melody and love. 


A SCENE, 
From THe Fourtreenta Century. 
Translated from the French for the Craftsman. 


Do you see that man, pale and thin, of a middle 
height, his head best over a book which the copyists 
of the ‘T'orbonne sent to Florence to obtain a higher 
price than at Paris? He is standing at the door of 
the library, and, unable to purchase the book he: 
holds, (for he is very poor,) he devours it with his 
eyes, to carry it afterwards fresh and living in his 
memory. The busy crowd circles around him. The 
Florentine noblemen raise their mantles gracefully, 

oung ladies and high born dames upon horses, fol- 
owed by valets and noble pages who earry their co- 
loured missals with gold clasps, a whole ceremony 
and its long files of spectators pass the street which 
resounds with voices, the windows, the balconies, the 
roofs, are full of people, the bells shake the air with 
their long and solemn peals. ‘That man, still stand- 
ing, reads as _moveless as a statue. His black hair, 
aquiline nose, high and somewhat wrinkled forehead, 
his grave and mystic physiognomy, impressed with 
a exultation, command attention and respeet. 

e crowd keeps at a distance in order not to touch 
him. More than one young girl makes the sign of 
the cross when she perceives him, and throws pious 
looks on the Madonna carved in stone over the door, 

‘Do not disturb that man,”’ said one of them. 

Why, Laura?” 

*¢ He descends into hell, and takes every one there 
whom he does not like!” 

‘What! is it him?” she answered and walked ra- 
pidly away. 

He raised his head, smiled, and resumed his book. 
Just then a bishop passed upon his richly caparison- 
ed mule. He paused, and bending his head, said, 
‘read, Bianco, read, until thou findest thyself at the 
stake.” 

The man heard him perhaps, but he did not look 
up. He continued to read, motionless and undis- 


turbed. Night eame, he plaeed the book upon the 
stall, and wentaway. He had been there since sun- 
rise! 


Some days after, as he passed by the library, the 
merchant ran out precipitantly and told him that he 
had been exiled from Florence, in a secret sitting, 
held that night at the Convent of Santo Petro. 

is well,” he said. A crowd gathered around 

im, 

**You are condemned to the stake.” 

** Without a hearing! I foresaw it.” 

“They are going to set your house on fire—save 
yourself; they seek you to arrest you—to kill you.” 

**T will remain.” 

‘**Fly—in the name of your children.” 

*¢} will leave them my name for their heritage.” 

**In the name of my child, whom you render im- 
mortal on earth as she is in the heavens,” said a ve- 
nerable man with a white beard, “in the name of 
Beatrice.” 

The man bowed and directed his way to one of 
the gates of Florence. 

The old man accompanied him. ‘* How will you 
revenge yourself for so many insults—so much cru- 
ae ‘How will you pursue your enemies?” 

He did not reply, but he showed to the old man a 
piece of parchment upon which were written these 
words: Divira Commedia Inferno. 

He then went alene and on foot. 

lt was Danre. 


ETYMOLOGIES. 

Critic is derived from cry-tick, because those lite- 
rary men who wroté criticisms were formerly very 
poor, (not being so well paid as the reviewers of the 
present day) and not being able to plank the cash 
for meat, drink, or lodging, were under the necessi- 
ty of erying tick—whence the word cry-tick or critic. 

Exile is derived from the Jsle of Ex, whither in 
ancient times they used to banish those patriots and 
friends to their country, who happened to be troa- 

lesome to “*the powers that be.” Hence every 
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to be ealled an Ex-Isle, from which we have the 
modern exile. ‘That the Isle of Ex is not at present 
to be found in the Geography, is doubtless owing to 
its having been swallowed up by an earthquake. 

Friday is made from fry day, because it was for- 
merly the custom to havea fried dish on that day for 
dinner. But this derivation is so obvious that we 
need not have mentioned it. 

Human is plainly derived from the historical fact 
of Samuel the Prophet’s having hewed in pieces 
Agag, a royal prisoner of war. Hence that disposi- 
tion, which leads mankind cruelly to torture or take 
the life of théir fellow creatures, was characterized 
as hew-man, from whence the modern word human. 

Polemic is derived from the word Polly Mick, a 
notorious termagant, who was remarkable for calling 
ill names, and would always have the last word. 
Whence every such person as happened to be fond of 
disputing, and especially upon religious topics, was 
called a Polly Mick; and the disputes in these cases 
being generally loud, cha and obstinate, were 
stigmatized as Polly-Mick; whence we have the 
modern term polemic. 

Rosemary is derived from one Mary Rose, a charm- 
ing girl, who died in the —s of life, and above 
whose grave sprang the fragrant flower, which, from 
that cireumstance, has ever since been Known by the 
name of rosemary. What a pity it is that coxcombs 
should profane its sacred origin by using the oil of 
rosemary as a perfume. 

Sorry is derived from sore eye, because sorrow 
causes weeping, and weeping causes sore eyes, 
Wherefore, a person, whose eyes are red with weep- 
ing, is very naturally said to be sore-eyed, whence 
the common word sorry. 

Support is derived from sup, to drink, and port, 
meaning port wine; because in former times, before 
total abstinence became fashionable, people, who had 
any great labour to perform or any joad of grief to 
sustain, used to bear up under them by drinking, or 
supping port, which is known to be a wine of a very 
strengthening quality. Hence whatever enabled a 
man to undergo any fatigue, whether of body or 
mind, was said to sup-port him, and hence the ety- 
mology of the word support, which is now very com- 
monly used, even among those who eschew port.— 
NM. Y. Constel. 

La Firre, Tue Banker anp Derutry.—Among 
the prominent actors in the scene is Monsieur Jac- 
ques La Fitte, of the Rue D’Artois Boulevard 
Italien. His character is somewhat puzzling. He 
may be a sincere friend of liberty, but one transac- 
tion which we shall presently notice, has not done 
him credit. He is a native of Bayonne, and was 
born of a humble parentage in 1768. He early went 
to Paris, and entered the house of Perregaux as their 
bookkeeper. His great ability as a financier pro- 
moted the interest of that establishment as well as his 
own. He gradually rose in favour with the prin- 
cipal men in office, and was made Judge of the tri- 
bunal of Commerce in 1813, and Governor of the 
Bank in 1814, by the provisional government, in the 
place of Jaubert. He retained his situation uniil 
1820, when he was displaced. He had received 
some distinguished proofs of confidence in the in- 
terim from the mercantile interest of Paris. In 
1815, when it became necessary ‘to withdraw the 
French armies beyond the Loire, in eompliance 
with the requisitions of the second capitulation of 
the city, no money was to be had without drawing. 
from the bank, to the great injury of its credit. La 
Fitte came forward at this crisis with a generosity. 
and patriotic feeling unheard. of money chang- 
ers;he advanced about $420,000 out of hisown pocket, 
and saved the Parisians from the hard alternative 
which would have followed a non-compliance with 
the treaty. In 1816 he wrote a famous report on the 
state of the bank, and developed the beautiful sim- 
plieity of its operations, a fine contrast to the mys- 
tery, pretensions, we had almost said charlatanry of 
similar institutions — to political influence 
under our own eyes. In 1816 he was elected a De- 
puty by the electoral college of the Seine, and be- 
came at once an important member of the Chamber. 
From that time to the present he has* retained his 
seat, and we perceive in the Journal of Debates, that 
he has not hesitated to express his opinions fearless- 
ly on all subjects coming up for discussion. 

When Napoleon abdicated for the second time,, 
about five millions of franes were deposited with 
La Fitte for his benefit. ‘The Emperor told him he 
believed he was an honest man although he had been 
opposed to his government, and he should not take 
any receipt for the sum. So too, when Louis 18th 
was obliged to depart for Ghent, he made La Fitte 
his banker, for a considerable amount, which Na- 
poleon on his return had the moral feeling to leave 
untouched in his hands. , 

The point which we alluded to in the first part of 
this sketch, as being unfavourable to him is this.— 

La Fitte refused to pay over to the Emperor’s lega- 
tees the amount in his hands bequeathed in his will, 
and a lawsuit was of nedessity commenced by some 
of them to obtain their rights. We have an idea that 
some compromise has been made, but the first re- 
fusal to pay over the secret deposite, discredited him 
with all honourable men. We have never heard of 
any satisfactory reason for La Fitte’s singular con- 


duct. 
M. DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
From a memoir written by himself, prefixed to the Romance 
entitled Aventures du Dernier Abencerage. 


“I have undertaken the Memoirs of my Life~that 


such person, as was condemned to banishment, came 


life has been very much varied. [ have traversed 


many seas, I have lived in the hut of savages and the 

alaces of kings; in camps and in cities. A traveller 
in the plains of Greece, and a pilgrim to Jerusalem, 
I have taken my station in the midst of many kinds of 
ruins. I have seen pass:away the kingdom of Louis 
XVI. and the empire of Bonaparte; I have partaken 
the exile of the Bourbons, and I have announced their 
restoration, Two weights, which seem attached to 
my fortune, have made it alternately rise and fall in 
an equal degree; I have been in favour, I have been 
dismissed; [ have been again admitted to confidence; 
stripped one day, the’next has thrown me a mantle, 
to be again snatched from me on the third. Accus- 
tomed to these storms, in whatsoever harbour I ar- 
rive, I consider myself at all times as a seafaring man 
who must presentlyere-embark: and in no country do 
I establish a fixed residence. Two hours were enough 
for my quitting the ministry, and delivering over the 
keys to my successor. 

‘**Whether it is a subject for sorrow or congratula- 
tion, my writingshave tinged with their spirit a great 
number of the writings of my time; my name for five 
and twenty years has been associated with the changes 
in the social order; it is connected with the reign of 
Bonaparte, with the re-establishment of the altars, 
with that of legitimate monarchy, and with the foun- 
dation of the constitutional monarchy. Some reject 
me as an individual, but preach my doctrines, and 
adopt my policy by making it théir-own; others would 
not quarrel with me as an individual, provided I 
should consent to separate myself from my principles. 
I have transacted affairs of the greatest moment; I 
have known almost all the kings, and almost all the 
men, ministers or others, who played a part in my 
time. I was presented to Louis XVI., and saw 
Washington, at the commencement of my career; 
and [ have been again cast into the condition in which 
I this day find myself. Bonaparte several times 
threatened me with his anger and his power, and yet 
he was attracted by a secret liking to me, as I also 
felt an involuntary admiration to what was great in 
his character. I might have been every thing in his 
government had I chosen; but there was always want- 
ing to my success, one passion and a vice—ambition 
and hypocrisy. Vicissitudes like these, which have 
assailed me almost from the moment of an unhappy 
childhood, will, perhaps, eommunicate some interest 
to my memoirs.” 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LINES. 
*Tis so, Isadore, even so, 
A change has come over my heart:— 
Tho’ the dream that grew bright in my young spirit’s 
glow, 
Is now of that spirit a part; 
Yet the bright buoyant wave of my love, 
That swept o’er my passion bow’d soul, 
Tho’ warmly and wildly as ever it move, 
Now moves but to judgment’s control. 


The’ passion leaps wild in my breast, 
¥et frown on my now favour’d suit— . 
Ay, raise but one doubt of the love thou’st confest, 
And I place on that passion my foot. 
¥et weep not that it should be so, 
Nor deem that my spirit can rove; 
The faith of my life, Isadora, shall show 
The soul swelling fulness of love. 


Asa child, I can love thee no more, 
With the fond, fitful burst of caprice; 

*Tis manhood, whose passions not flutter, but soar; 
Whose feelings not deepen, but cease; 

Whose fires, more steady and stern, 
In the deepest recess of the soul, 

Do not brighten and blaze in the spirit, but burn 
More strong and intense from control. ALP. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
WYOMING VALLEY. 

Wilkesbarre, August 25, 1825. 
Dear Mornis:—Since my arrival here, my time 
has been. so completely engrossed, that I have hither- 
to found it impossible to redeem my promise of giv- 
ing you a description of our valley. And even now 
you will be obliged to accept a coarse, ¢eursory 
sketch—my business, at present, not affording leisure 

for a more full and finished detail. 

This beautiful valley, which has been the honoured 


‘theme of the sweetest lyre of the age, has recently 


become an object of more absorbing interest to the 
curious and enterprising. Each stage brings with 
it crowds eager for pleasure or speculation; and at 
every step we encounter the student poring over 
his specimens, or the capitalist prying about for 
** eligible bargains.” Nor are any of them disap- 
pointed. Though somewhat of a traveller, 1 have 
never found a spot which combined so many various 
objects of interest. To the antiquarian we may show 


the relics of the Aborigines—the memorials of th 


first settlers—of Brandt’s cruelty and Butler’s daring. 


To the poet we may point out beauty and sublimity 
of stenery worthy the muse of Campbell; and to the 
philosopher a wide and almost unexplored field of 
profitable research. We have a wholesome sky, a 
fertile soil and cheap land for the emigrant; and for 
the speculator, coal and iron, contemplated canals 
and rails *‘of the mind,” a shoreless ocean of ex- 
cited expectation whose surface is covered with bub- 
bles of every shape and hue. 


The valley of Wyoming commences about ten 


miles above Wilkesbarre, where the mountains ree - 


cede from either side of the river, and continues of 
an irregular width to about seven miles below that 
place. The land in this extensive arena, naturally 
prolific, has been in a state of cultivation for many 
years; and its regular fields of luxuriant green beau- 
tifully dotted with houses, and occasionally inter- 
spersed with fields of buckwheat now in bloom, 
strongly contrasts with the rugged mountains which 
on all sides surround it. In descending the moun- 
tain on the Philadelphia road, there is a large rock 
jutting from its side, called Prospect Reck. From 
this is presented a perfect bird’s eye view of the val- 
ley; I have frequently enjoyed the expressions of 
rapturous admiration which break from travellers, 
as this landseape, from a turn in the road, suddenly 
bursts on their view. At the foot lies Wilkesbarre, 
** loveliest village of the plain,” with its neat spires 
and comely white houses; while further off, the eye 
wanders over one of the most calm and beautiful 
landscapes in the world. The Susquehanna, which 
meanders slowly through the valley, embraces in its 
course several lovely islands: and the gentle decli- 
vity from the mountain to its bank is clothed with 
the richest fertility. Indeed, in several places on 
the Kingston or western side of the river the farms 
climb up the sides of the surrounding eminence, and 
in some instances, wreathe the stern brow of the 
mountain with the verdure of the vale. 


Yet I cannot boast that the natural beauties of the 


plain are properly appreciated or improved. The 


Yankee (and we are mostly from ‘* up east’’) has but 
little taste, or seldom condescends to use it. The 
necessity of adorning and improving his place never 
occurs to him, Our farms and farm-houses, there- 
fore, disp!ay little of the neatness and beauty of 
which farmers in your neighbourhood are so justly 
proud. No honey-suckles twine aroand the cottage 
door, nor does the beautiful garden and ample green 
which surround the house betoken the neatness and 
industry of the thrifty housewife. The style of build- 
ing is various as the caprice of the inhabitants, and 
presents as many different models of architecture as 
from the whimsical ingenuity of New England cha- 


' racter could be expected, On aceount of the scarcity 


of lime, houses are generally framed. In digging: 
eellars the earth is thrown carelessly around the 
excavation, and on this unsightly heap the building 
is generally erected. It has been said, and I think 
truly, by a modern author, a close observer of rural 
manners, that a bird-cage at the door or a flower at 
the window of a cottage generally indicates a happy 
and moral family. The comforts of a country life 
are almost wholly made up of these trivial and ne- 
glected particulars; and until our farmers learn to 
regard their own plantations as the source of their 
pleasures and the sphere of their enterprise, our 
population will remain needy and discontented. 
Our system of farming is slight and lazy in the ex- 
treme. The soil, which is naturally good, is soon 
worn out by a stingy course of cultivation. Our 
farmers, impatient of the return of their labour, urge 
the ground to exhaustion. They destroy the goose 
for the golden egg, unmindful that eventual affluence 
is only consequent on a slow, prudent, and perse- 
vering cultivation. The farms are general!y but illy 
stocked; the race of horses and cattle being small 
and unprofitable. But in this, as in other respects, 


the influx of a number of substantial Dutch farmers _ 


begins‘to work a reformation; and in a few years we 
may reasonably anticipate the introduction of a more 
generous and profitable mode of agriculture. 
Wilkesbarre, the county town, is elegantly situated 
on the eastern bank of the river. It is laid out in 
the style which, in regard to boroughs, prevails all 


| through this country—with streets crossing at right 


angles, and a circular space in the centre for the 
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Court House and other public buildings. Thetown 
is old; but the houses being mostly frame, and kept 
neatly painted white, its appearance betrays no mgrk 
of age or decay. Wilkesbarre had not for some 
years past increased, but the present year has wit- 
nessed many beautiful additions; and the work of 
improvement is now going busily on in every quar- 
ter of the town. Among the-new buildings, a very 
extensive hotel, raised by Mr. Hollenback, a wealihy 
and enterprising citizen ‘of Wilkesbarre, may be 
mentioned. Society here is refined and elegant to an 
extent that would surprise the exclusive conceited- 
ness of a cockney. The bar is celebrated for its 
legal acumen and general ability. Ithumbers among 
its members Garrick Mallary, the distinguished 
chairman of the committee of ways and means at the 
last session of the legislature, and his talented and 
eccentric colleague, Mr. Dennison. . 

There is an extensive and very lucrative inland 
trade carried on in this place. I have been credibly 
informed that the nett proceeds of one of our stores 


equalled in the state. It passes through a country 
full of coal, iron, and timbers and has, for the esta- 


' blishment of manufactures, a combination of advan- 


tages seldom seen. Property on this stream is at 
present cheap, but rising rapidly. 

The presence of so many different sources of profit 
demonstrate, beyond a doubt, that this valley must 
be, at no remote period, the seat of industry and- 
wealth. Indeed, its present progressive improve- 
ment is wonderful. The idle but enterprising race 
which generally pioneer in the path of the prudent 
and prosperous Dutchman, is gradually advancing 
further onward; while a population more thrifty and 
substantial supply its place. The natural advantages 
of the valley are beginning to be appreciated and 
improved; and, while individual prosperity is ad- 
vanced, the general welfare is secured and extended. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


: PARAGRAPHS. 
No impertinence is so intolerable as that of a 


inspiring caricatures of Smollett, but years have not 
dimmed .the lustre of those emanations of gayety that 
flowed from the pen of Scaron, Le Sage, and Vol- 
taire. National feeling has awarded to the produc- 
tions of the unoriginal Cooper the highest success, 
yet there lurks more of wit and humour in a single 
page of “ Modern Chivalry,” than in all his ampli- 
fying tales; Teague O*‘Regan is no caricature, he is 
a perfect type of the Irish emigrant of the lower 
class. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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SaTurDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1830. 


The description of Wyoming Valley, which we 
insert to-day, is full of interest. Our intelligent 


| friend and correspondent has our acknowledgments 


for his favour. 
We trust P.” will occasionally favour us with 


of Rutgers’ College. Some of its passages are at this 
time especially opportune, inasmuch as they set forth 
in true colours, the importance of education, a sub- 
ject that is daily gaining advocates and courting dis- 
cussi0on. 


‘¢ I consider,” says Mr. Wirt, ‘* the cause of edu- 
cation as the cause of my country; for the youth | 
who are now at their studies, will soon compose 
that country; on them in a very few years, must rest 
the whole burthen of sustaining the political institu. 
tions, the liberty and happiness of the United States, 
I consider the learned men, who are directing the 
studies and forming the character of our youth, as 
engaged in the noblest employment that can task the 
powers of man. They are, in truth, weaving the 
web of the future destinies of our country, and on 
their skill and fidelity depend, in a gréat degree, 
the texture, the strength and colour of that web. J 
hold it to be the duty of every American citizen, 
who can aid them in this process, to furnish the aid, 
if it be only by those demonstrations of respect 
which are calculated to cheer them and their pupils 
onward, in their arduous and honourable task; this 
tribute should. be promptly and willingly rendered,” 


We are glad to see such sentences from an indi- 


is $30,000 per annum. Their goods are generally | Sook; the most vindictive reader can neither con- | articles in addition to those for which we are indebted | vidual enjoying so high a character in the eyes of cert 
brought from Philadelphia; though it is said to be | tradict nor affront it; -what does the hydra thing | to her in her original and well written volume. the American people as does Mr. Wirt. They go J ov 
less profitable than dealing with New York, and the | care for abuse, pencilled in the margin of oNE of its ’ _ _.| to disprove the absurd doctrine, ineulcated by oneor FF ape 
added facilities of transportation from that eity may | copies. Frencu Revotution.—We furnish a synopsis of | two of our dotage and second childhood editors, ie I 


be likely to invite a larger proportion of the busi- 
ness. Your citizens should look to this. There is 
a large quantity of wheat raised in this valley; and 
until recently it crossed the mountains to Easton, 
but now the public operations in the neighbourhood 
afford a market at home. 

Coal is the prominent object of attention here. It 
is almost incredible to what a height the excitement 
with regard to this subject hasrisen. It is expected 
instantly to raise the price of land and labour; to 
pour the wealth of the whole state into the lap of 
the valley, and to accomplish—God knows what. 
Those who now swink and sweat over their plough 
will leave it for the carriage; and, from Dan to 
Beersheba, plenty and pleasure are to bear unmea- 
sured sway. It is the coming of the canal that 
is to work these wonders: and we have been for 
years most devotedly wishing and waiting for this 
consummation—our mouths open for the dropping 
of the manna. But it has not yet come; and 
when it does, it will be with the inseparable fol- 
lower of such expectations, disappointment. The 
presence of coal has no doubtits advantages; but they 
are advantages in which the whole state will share. 
The coal of Wyoming Valley is pronounced by Pro- 
fessor Silliman to be, in the farthest sense of the 
word, inexhaustible. It overspreads the whole coun- 
try. It is impossible to walk a quarter of a mile jn 
any direction without discovering the unequivocal 
demonstration of its presence. Its extent is not 
ascertained, and cannot be computed. From the 
abundance of coal it must be obvious, that the value 
of the mineral here eannot be much greater than the 
expense of mining it. 

The most sanguine cannot anticipate a permanent 
and unglutted market for the immense quantity of 
coal which is now, from every quarter, pouring into 


Philadelphia. The works at Mauch Chunk, in con-. 


sequence of their recent improvement, are or will 
be greatly extended; the Pottsville mines, even sup- 
posing them, as alleged, eventually exhaustible, will 
for a long time continue to furnish a large quantity. 
It is impossible that the market can sustain the addi- 
tion of the Wyoming coal, without a reduction of 
the demand; and, however great may be the facilities 
of navigation, it will be found impracticable to send 
it to so remote a market at a price much lower than 
the present. 

Still it has its advantages. It will, for a while at 
least, afford a handsome profit on its transportation, 
and furnish a ready market for our produce. It will, 
if permanently pursued, crowd our valley with a 
dense population; but one which will not elevate its 
character, though, by enhancing the value of land, 
it must increase its prosperity. 

We boast another source of ‘wealth, iron. The 
extent of it is not ascertained, but from my own ob- 
servation, I know it to be great. The advantages 
presented for iron works, from the abundance of 
coal, wood, and water, render this an object worthy 


the attention of the wealthy and adventurous, The | 


streams of this country afford many valuable mill- 
' seats, Among these the Lackawana is the first. It 
pours down froni the mountains a copious and con- 
stant torrent, and presents situations for mills un¢ 


‘That class of persons to whom nature has been 
niggardly in the gifts of mind or body, have always 
the means of equalizing themselves in society; let 
them descend a single step in the scale of rank, and 
they will be received with esteem and consideration 
by those below; but, alas! how rare is the spirit 
that dictated the choice of the Roman, (first in 
a village, rather than second at Rome;) these slight- 
ed people, who seem to be fashioned in mind and 
person for the foils or appendages of society, live in 
contented inferiority, and regard forfeiture of caste 
as the only mortal disgrace. 


How hostile are men to women, the chief to his 
vassals—even Gibbon, the learned, the philosophic, 
palpably indicates, that in his opinion, the crimes 
of all the Roman emperors were rendered venial, and 
the previous guilt of Elogabalus himself, obliterated 
by a comparison with the darker deed of conferring 


senatorial and consular honours on his mother, yet | 


the meanest slaves and even horses had participated 
in these honours. Female authors very rarely ven- 
ture to criticise that great personage MAN, or even 
to hint, as at a remote possibility, that some of his 
judgments of their sex might prove, on some trifling 
points, fallacious—no, they echo his creed in every 
intonation, they portray woman the soft, fond, un- 
reasoning creature it has pleased the caprice of man 
to proclaim her. Miss Landon soars higher than 
the mark—the effusions of Washington Irving him- 
self, shrink from a competition with her sentimental 
flights. Miss Edgworth and Mrs. Opie, true idola- 
tors of the reigning powers, attribute all the baser 
feelings to woman—thus, at least, 1 have always 
classed the personages of their moral tales. 


As I was silently condemning the high, bony, broad 
shoulders, square waist, and large feet of a girl I 
met in a fancy store, she turned suddenly round, and 
I beheld a charming face—lips of coral, teeth that 
shone like plated glass, forehead of linen cambric, 
and cheeks of pink satin—she was from the country, 
where excess of embonpoint isa rarer misfortune than 
in cities—the young country women have pretty 
faces, but their beauty is not of the durable kind, 
and in old age they may boast a pre-eminence in 
ugliness—they are careful of their complexions, re- 
garding the sun as an enemy only to be encountered 
under the panoply of a sun-bonnet. I remember to 
have seen a slender girl whose cheek was of the 
purest tint, she accidentally touched it with a hand 
larger than her whole face, and of the hue of maho- 
gany. In the city I have also been struck with a 
contrast between the face and the hand—TI have seen 
the latter bright and fair as a moon-beam, while the 
cheek was disgustingly coarse and cloudy; perhaps 
the rough and useful hand was a pledge of the trans- 
parent and roseate cheek, while to the merely orna- 
mental hand the face had been sacrificed. 


neation of nature in some of her eternal forms re- 
cognised in every age; humour is more conventional, 
it isan emblem of the fleeting fashions of the day; 
the world has ceased to laugh at the once mirth- 


Wit is abstract and refined—it resembles a deli- | _ 


the recent events in France, as they occurred. On 
the twenty-sixth of July the six obnoxious ordinances 
were published. The first suspends the liberty of 
the press—the second dissolves the Chamber of De- 
puties—the third alters the mode of elections—the 
fourth convokes a new Chamber, to be elected by 
this mode—and the fifth and sixth name councils of 
state obnoxious to the people. The same evening 
the public, much excited, break the windows of Po- 
lignac’s house—the troops of the Royal Guard fire 
on the people—the people arm themselves and re- 
sist—the streets are strewed with the dead. On the 
ensuing morning the resistance is organized, and 
the people seize arms wherever they can get them. 
At eleven o’clock the commissary of the police at- 
tempts to seize certain presses and render them use- 
less. A revolt is the consequence—the people run 
to arms—the National Guard is called to their as- 
sistance—the Deputies present in Paris assemble. 
Towards evening the fight begins in every direction. 
At the gate of St. Denis the Royal Guard with two 
pieces of cannon, and supported by the Lancers, 
fire on the citizens: the latter make a lodgment in 
the houses, cover themselves with barricades, and 
direct thence a deadly fire on the troops. A lieu- 
tenant colonel of Lancers is killed by a child of four- 
teen years of age, who waited for him boldly till 
within three paces, and then fired. The trees of the 
boulevards are cut down, and laid across the way. 
At last, surrounded, pressed more and more, the 
Royal Guard is forced in the night to evacuate Paris 
under a continued fire, 

During this time there was fighting at the Hotel 
de Ville, on the quays, in the streets St. Honore, 
St. Antoine, and the place Vendome. The minister 
Polignac, withdrawn into his hotel, caused himself 
to be surrounded with artillery and the Royal Guard. 

The soldiers abandon their barracks during the 
night, and the people take possession of them by 
assault. The barrack of the street of the fauxbourg 
1 St. Martin is sacked, and the half of it demolished. 
The Hotel de Ville is taken after prodigies of valour. 

On the twenty-eighth the fight becomes regular— 
the Deputies constitute a provisional government— 
the National Guard is placed under the command 
of La Fayette—the Louvre and Tuileries are car- 
ried by assault—the people fight with the utmost 
bravery, and the Swiss and the Royal Guard are 
defeated. On the morning of the twenty-ninth the 
National Guard were masters of all Paris. La Fay- 
ette is hailed with rejoicing—the citizens of the ad- 
jacent towns flock to the relief of their brethren— 
the king offer’s to abdicate in favour of his son, and 
is refused. On the Oth, the Duke of Orleans is 
called by the assembled Deputies to the regency— 
the Deputies vote thanks to the population—the ap- 
| poitments of the provisional government are made 
—the Duke of Orleans enters Paris—the revolution 
is finished, and the Chambers assemble on the third 
of August.—[Abstracted from a French 


THE ADDRESS OF MR. WIRT. 
We have received the Address of Mr. Wirt, late 
Attorney General of the United States, delivered 
before the Peithessophian and Philoclean Societies 


that a general system of education and agrarianism 
are one and the same thing. The present picture 
of this country, and the benefits which education is 
calculated to impart, are thus given by Mr. Wirt: 


The political phenomenon, then, on which your 
eyes have opened, is that of a great national govern. 
ment, composed of a confederacy of many states, 
each of these being, in itself, a separate sovereignty, 
Thisconfederacy extends from north to south, through 
several degrees of latitude, and stretches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The states which it 
embraces are various in their soil and climate, and 
necessarily various in their productions, in the pure 
suits of their citizens, and in their local interests. 

All these governments, both state and federal, are 
republics: that is to say, the whole power is in the 
body of the people. These governments all belong 
to them, were formed by them for their own good, 
and are administered by officers chosen by them and 
responsible to them. But in order to qualify the 
people to enforce this responsibility with effect, it is 
necessary that they should understand well the boun- 
daries which part the powers of the federal and state 
governments, and that they should understand, also, 
their interests, foreign and domesiic; since, other- 
wise, it will be impossible for them to know whether 
those boundaries have been properly respected by 
their servants, and those interests faithfully and ju- 
diciously pursued. 

These institutions are beautiful in theory, but they 
are complex: and the principal dangers which envi- 
ron them are these; first, lest the people should not 
sufficiently understand them, and, not understanding 
them, should fall into the hands of corrupt and am- 
bitious Jeaders, who will contrivé to make a job out 
of these governments for themselves, and, by their 
rival ares for power, finally destroy both the 
people and their institutions; and, secondly, lest the 
conflicts of loeal interest in this widely extended em- 
pire, and the collisions between so many separate 
sovereignties, operating at the same time, over the 
same territory, should produce a concussion which 
may bring down the whole fabric in ruins about your 
ears. 

Hence, it is manifest that the success of these 
beautiful institutions depends entirely on the illumi- 
nation, the wisdom and virtue of the people. These 
it is the function of education to impart; and as you 
are soon to belong to the body of the people, in the 
character either of constituent or representative, you 
cannot but perceive that, if you mean to qualify 
yourselves eminently for the discharge of your pub- 
lic duties, and not to become ** hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” to the ambitious, it should be your 
ardent and unwearied study now to acquire all that 
strength and power of character which may qualify 
you to protect and defend your institutions, and hand 
them down, unimpaired, to your posterity. 

It is here contended that the success and prospe- 
rity of our free institutions are dependant upon the 
illumination of the people. Light for the mind is 
required in order that the poor as well as the rich 
may appreciate, and appreciating may endeavour to 
preserve, the liberties of speech and of action which 
we in a measure beyond all the nations of the earth 


so peculiarly enjoy. It is indeed marvellous that 
there can be found those among us who deride 3 
system of republican education, and speak of accom- 
plishing this noble design as beyond views of 
human probability. The whole tenor of the address 
of Mr. Wirt is in behalf of such a system, and his 
arguments are far more potent than any we have 
seen from those who take an opposite view of the 
question, 


Caartzs of Carrollton completed his 


ninety-fourth year on Monday last. 
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“Tt is stated in the Boston Manufacturer, that Da- 
niel Webster has offered to plead against the uncon~ 
stitutionality of the law authorizing Imprisonment 
for Debt. Some of our own lawyers might win 
jgurels by a similar course. 


Axtuon’s Horacet.—An edition of Horace, ar- 
ranged and illustrated by Professor Anthon, of New 
York, has been reviewed in the last number of the 
American Quarterly Review. It is introduced bya 
jong array of prosing and extraneous matter, which 
the writer appears to record, merely because, to use 
hisown language, ‘*it came into his head,” and be- 
cause it appeared to him meet and fitting that such 
afarrago of irrelevant thoughts should be the intro- 
duction to an abundance of misty hypercriticism. 
Sufficient praise is awarded to Professor Anthon— 
gad we conceive it to be deserving enough; but the 
Reviewer, backed by the author or compiler whom 
be is noticing, falls in good set terms, upon sound 
commentators, who have had the impudence to place 
certain constructions upon obscure parts of Horace;— 
a writer, as all know who have struggled through 
hisodes, not alwaysthe most perspicuous, and never 
so lucid as witty. Even Byron desired to part with 
him and his memory upon the Ridge of Soracte, in 
the full view of the Eternal City; and we do not 
wonder that those who have devoted years to the 
study of Horace, should find their commentaries 
overhauled by pretension and ignorance. In the 
present review a copious discharge of scholastic 
bile, is made upon the efforts of BENTLEY, a com- 
mentator whose expositions will be cherished, re- 
spected and adhered to, when those who have mere- 
ly followed in his footsteps will have been forgotten. 
Such attempts to pull down the labours of an eru- 
dite and thoughtful annotator, cause the reviewer to 
appear in our eye, like the object which Horace 
himself mentions, formed of various limbs of man 
and beast, and we are forced to exclaim *‘ ne risum 
tenealis?”? The writer appears mightily afraid to 
“sive Bentley too much notice,” and goes on to 
praise Professor Anthon, and to introduce some 
very astute doubts as to the originality of Horace. 
It happens that the odes oi this poet have been too 
long in the world to be crushed at this late day:— 
and we would advise all engaged in such a cause, to 
give itup asuseless. Dull and vague and unauthen- 
tic surmises, are far from absolute proof. Any dolt 
in the community, if he knew enough, might say 
that the Bard of Mantua filched his Georgics and 
his Bucolics;—or that Agricola assisted ‘Tacitus in 
his annals;—but who would believe it? 

We do not by any means object to the laudato 
words bestowed upon Professor Anthon. Heappears 
to have done much and to have done it well. But 
when he is censured for being too much disposed 
to fall in with Bentley, we think the reviewer must 
be straying over the borders of sense, and outraging 
the mass of high literary opinion. A dolorous and 
lachrymary strain is poured forth, touching the 
deficiency of classical scholars in this country; but 
really, we think the lamentation might better have 
emanated froma better source. It is a complaint 
from one who should be complained of for opening 
his batteries upon the reputation of a generous cri- 
tic, whose bright reputation is shrouded from his 
vision, by the erepusculous mists of self-constituted 
hypereriticism. 

‘* The Oxonians,” is the title of another novel 
vhich has just issued from the press of the Harpers 
of New York. Itis by the author of the Roue, a 
work of power and interest, but the moral tendency of 
Which has been questioned with somewhat of severity. 
In the introduction to the present work, the author 
says—*¢ If the author may be alleied an opinion on 
the subject, the Roue was as much over-praised by 

some critics, as it was over-abused by others; and he 


derives some comfort from the certainty that the 


Oxonians cannot at any rate be mistaken on the score 
of its moral tendency.” sii 
We shall notice the work further hereafter. 


We rejoice, in common with every one who takes 
Pride in the success of native literature, at the suc- 
tess of our fellow citizen, Ricaarp Penn Smita, 
Esq. He has for some time past been engaged in 
the composition of a tragedy entitled ‘* Caius Ma- 
rius,” adapted tothe genius of Mr. Forrest, which 


having concluded has been perused and accepted by 
the tragedian as a production of high merit, and eve- 
ry way calculated for representation. We have been 
favoured with the perusal of a portion of this trage- 
dy, and are happy in testifying as to the striking 
beauty and force of many of its passages. It will be 
produced at one of our theatres in the course of the 
ensuing winter, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 

Throughout last week the Masonic Hall was 
crowded with admiring spectators. The young and 
blooming Miss—the staid and quiet matron—the 
gallant and his belle—mechanics, merchants and ar- 
tisans were all promiscuously mingled. As the ex- 
hibition closes after this evening, all those who are 
anxious to examine this splendid collection of Ame- 
rican workmanship, should be prompt in their at- 
tendance. It is impossible, with our limits, to enu- 
merate all the articles, or even those which are re- 
markable for design or beauty of execution. Some 
however we will hastily mention. ! 

’ The Pianos of Messrs. Loud and Brothers, those 
by Mr. Albrecht, and one which is the entire work- 
manship of a son of Mr. Pummer, aged fifteen years, 
are severally deserving of approbation. 

Mr. Akins’ side-boards and other mahogany ware, 
with an exquisite workstand manufactured from 
American oak, by the same gentleman, are beautiful 
specimens of his art. Mr. Quervelle has also some 
admirable furniture placed in exhibition. 

Ducommons’ Galvanic Lamp isa curious and re- 
markable specimen of ingenuity. 

A massy chandelier by Cornelius is a glittering 
attraction. 

An American flag has been deposited among the 
collection by Mr. Duponceau. It is exclusively of 
American manufacture; the silk having been raised 
and woven by Mr. D’Homergue, and dyed at the es- 
tablishment of Le Duc and Landisberg, of this city. 
Various other specimens of silk, prepared by the 
same gentlemen, are in exhibition. ‘They deserve 
especial attention, as illustrating to what an extent 
this fabric may be cultivated in this country. 

A dressing table by Mr. Jamezson, is a novel and 
well executed article. 

Mr. Tucker has distinguished himself by the 
beauty and variety of his porcelain ware. . The spe- 
cimens of china from the establishment of Smith, Fife 
&# Co. are also creditable. 

Some chairs made from the oak of Pennsylvania, 
have been deposited by Mr. Ramage. 

The Silk Hose by Mr. T'upman are worthy at- 
tention. 

We saw some specimens of Cast Steel of this mar- 
ket which one of the directors informed us were the 
first ever exhibited. We examined it with high gra- 
tification. 

Our attention was also directed to a specimen of 
Marganic Acid, intended asa substitute for Sperma- 
ceti. It may be manufactured from the refuse of 
tallow, and is said to answer all the purposes of the 
article it is intended to supersede. An extensive 
manufactory is about to be established in this city for 
the preparation of this article on an extensive scale. 

Some Straw Hats by Mrs. Henley are remarka- 
ble—also a quilt made by the children of the North- 
ern Liberties and Kensington Infant School. An- 
other of silk by Mrs. Warner of Baltimore, isa 
beautiful specimen of taste and needlework. 

Macauley’s Floor Cloths—Hats from the various 
establishments of Shelmerdine, Fowle, Russell and 
Bulkley—Chrome Yellow by Wesner, presented by 
A. S. & E. Roberts—Oil of Sunflower by George 

W. Carpenter, and Teeth by Van Pelt & M*‘Ithen- 
ny, are all worthy of attention and remark. 

The Venetian Carpeting manufactured in this city 
by John M‘Fee, is equal to any of foreign origin that 
we ever met with. The specimens of Ingrain are 
also very good. 

A mantel ornament prepared of a variety of-shells 
tastefully arranged, excited general admiration from 
the ladies. 


Tables from American Maple, by Williams and 


Dawson, —Quills, the mighty weapons in the hands 


of editors, by Moss,—Brushes by Burckhardt,—ad- 
mirable harness from Ogle and Watson,—Specimens 
of Flint ware, by the Hendersons of New Jersey, 
and of leather prepared in the best manner, by Horn 
and Kneass, are all worthy of note and of praise. 


The new paper press and the machine for printing 
Calico, by MU. W. Baldwin, and the admirable 
marble mantels, by Mr. Fritz, were examined and 
applauded with commendable avidity. 

We observed a set of ‘Pearl, manufactured by Mr. 
Yard, of Morrisville, Pa. which is very beautiful. It 
is executed with uncommon skill, and does great 
credit to its manufacturer. We are sorry our limits 
will not permit us to notice several other specimens 
of American art and manufacture as they deserve. 
The exhibition is flattering to the institution, as it 
must be to every American who has the prosperity of 
his country, and the success of its arts, at heart. 


REGENERATED FRANCE. 

The intelligence from France, by the Concordia, 
is as gratifying as any news from that interesting 
country, short of the successful and firm establish- 
ment of a republic, could possibly have been. The 
Duke of Orleans, republican in principle and prac- 
tice, a decided friend to the real reformations which 
marked the origin and progress of the French revo- 
lution of 1789, has been, by the representatives of 
the people, chosen king of France. All laws are 
hereafter to be passed by the two branches of the 
legislature, and concurred in by the chief magis- 
trate. The censorship of the press is abolished. 
The system of royal ordinances is abrogated. All 
religions are placed upon a footing of equality. The 
citizens are to elect their own municipal authorities, 
and the chamber of deputies its own presiding offi- 
cer, without any interference or sanction by the king 
orhisministry. The national guard, the uniformed 
militia of France, are to elect their own officers. 
Two or three things are objectionable. We regret 
that the clergy are to receive any support from the 
state, and that they are not left to be supported by 
the voluntary contributions of their respective con- 
gregations. We regret that the power of creating 
peers still remains with the king. We regret that 
the chief magistracy is still to be hereditary. But 
it was perhaps not to be expected that a thorough 
change to a republican system could all at once be 
effected. Almost every thing else for liberty has 
been achieved. No better, no more liberal or re- 
| publican king, could have been selected. He reigns 
by no hereditary or divine right: He is the free 
choice of the sovereign people, deriving his right to 
govern from them, and them alone. ‘* You,” said 
the good to Parrip; youare the prince 
we needed; this is the best of republics; we have 
performed a good work.” 

LaFiTTE, in behalf of the chamber of deputies, 
presented the amended constitution to the new king. 
‘¢T receive, said the latter in reply, with deep emo- 
tion, the declaration you present tome. J regard it 
as the expression of the national will, which appears 
to me to be conformable to the political principles I 
have professed through my life. Filled with recol- 
lections which have always made me hope never to 
be called to ascend the throne; exempt from ambi- 
tion, and habituated to the life of peace which I led 
with my family, I cannot conceal from you the senti- 
ments which agitate my mind at this great juncture; 
but there is one which entirely predominates over all 
the rest—the love of my country. I am fully im- 
pressed with the duties it prescribes to me: and I 
will perform them.” 

We are struck with the style of his reply to the 
chamber of peers. Its republican simplicity is re- 
markable for a king. ‘‘ Gentlemen”—not ‘* my 
lords”—** You have testified a confidence which 
deeply affeets me. Attached from conviction to con- 
stitutional principles, I desire nothing so mach as a 
good understanding between the two chambers. I 
thank you for affording me ground to reckon upon 
it. Youhave imposed upon me a great task. I shall 
endeavour to prove myself worthy of it.” 

Thus gloriously has ended the most rapid, the 
most brilliant and glorious revolution, that any na- 
tion of Europe has ever realized. 

BISHOP HOBART. 


The death of Bishop Hobart has cast a gloom u 
a large and extensive circle in this state. Cut off in 
the midst of usefulness—in the height of his reputa- 
tion—in the very mid-day of his labours, few men 
have left behind so high a character for intelligence, 
piety, and pure religion. He was the very model 
of the christian, blended with the dignity of the 
patriot—the learning of the scholar, and thai amenity 


Through the whole course of his life he has been 
conspicuous for the most unsullied virtues and high- 
est order of talents. : 

We were preparing a brief summary of his useful 
and eventful life, but found our materials deficient, 
and at a late hour last evening, called upon a friend 
who was intimately acquainted with his virtues, for 
assistance. He cheerfully complied, and imme- 
diately furnished us with the following hasty, but 
eloquent sketch. Many of our readers will recog- 
nise in it, the language of one who is highly appre- 
ciated by his fellow-citizens. 

Rr. Rev. Henry Hosarrt, D. D.—The 
name of this distinguished prelate is now consecrated 
by the hand which has removed him from our sight. 

e rests from his labours. We see his crosier 
broken: we see his mitre fallen from his brow. 
After a short illness, he has suddenly disappeared 
from the midst of a wide field of influence and use- 
fulness, which it is the lot of very few to occupy. 
He was a burning and a shining light.- And while 
we are arrested by the solemn thought he is no more, 
we may et hp take a retrospective glance at 
the history of his eventful life. 

He was born in the city of Philadelphia, in the 
year 1775. From his earliest youth, he was distin- 
guished for great activity of mind and great energy 
of character; so that, when a lad, he particularly ar- 
rested the attention of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Wurrs, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, now at the advanced age of 
fourscore years, and presiding Bishop of the Ame- 
rican Episcopal Church. Young Hobart then awak- 
ened, in the mind and heart of that Right Reverend 
worthy, a strong feeling of admiration and attach 
ment, which was harichod and perpetuated for the 
long term of fifty years. And the precocity of his 
early youth by no means disappointed the anticipa- 
tions of his most ardent friends. His literary and 
scientific studies were pursued at Princeton Colleges 
in his eighteenth year (A. D. 1793,) he received 
there the highest feneie of his class; and in the 
same venerable seat of science, he then occupied the 

lace of tutor. When twenty-four years of age 
(A. D. 1799,) he was admitted to holy orders in the 

rotestant Episcopal Church; and by a long and 
consistent attachment to its forms and creed, he 
evinced that he was among the church’s most de< 
voted sons. With a prompt memory and ready pen, ' 
he was ever prepared to ‘‘ prove all things,” and 
with a glowing fervour, he thought it right to ** hold 
fast that which is good.” 

Dr. Hobart was pre-eminently a ready man. With: 
him, thought was almost intuition. Both in his pri- 
vate intercourse, and in the performance of his pub= 
lic functions, he evinced the greatest promptness at 
all times. ‘l‘here are not a few of the most happy 
efforts of his mind that are the result of unexpectect 
calls on his resources, and the glowing efforts of no 
more than a few hours. 

The first congregation, of which he had the pasto- 
ral charge, was that at Hempstead, Long Island. But 
in the year 1800, he was called to occupy the place 
of an Assistant Minister of Trinity Church in this 
city. His friends at that period will remember his 
successful efforts, as an eloquent divine and able: 
preacher. His rare talents, in the prominent situa= 
tion which he occupied, were soon known and valued. 
He was chosen, in the year 1811, Assistant Bishop 
of the diocese of New York, to succeed the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Moore on his demise; and in Trinity Church 
in this city, he was consecrated to the episcopal of- 
fice by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Bishop Provost, 
of New York, and Bishop Jarvis, of Connecticut, 
being present and assisting. For more than nine- 
teen years, he occupied the chair of the episcopate 
in this extensive diocese. eras good report, and. 
through evil report, he maintained a course of policy, 
which he thought most conformable to scripture and. 
ancient usage. And the success of his indefatigable 
labours testify, that he did not toil in vain. It will 
be the pleasing task of his biographer, to portray his 
varied and effective labours in the church. 

In all his views, he was devoted to the form ot 
ecclesiastical government, which he sincerely be- 
lieved to be the most venerable and truly apostolic. 
It was the deep conviction of his own mind, and the 
undeviating tenor of his exhortations to his clergy. 
Antiquam exquirite matrem, 
Bishop Hosart was an American in all his feel- 
ings. In the year 1823, for the benefit of his declin- 
ing health, he visited Europe. But in the palaces 
of European prelates, he learned to be attached, more 
than ever, to the institutions of his native land. 
Abroad, he saw the dignitaries of the church, not 
unfrequently sustained by the mere pomp and cir- 
cumstance of office; but he rejoiced that our maces, 
and escuteheons, and titles of honour, are the esteem 
and of an independent and enlightened 
ople. 
In his peculiar station, and for the time in which 
he acted, he was endowed with qualifications to be 
eminently useful. He was raised up by God, to ac- 
complish what could not have been accomplished by 
any but a mind and frame like his. He never tired; 
he knew not fear. Inthe conflicts which dismay less 
vigorous minds, he rose aloft upon the troubled bil- 
lows. Where others would despond, he triumphed. 
ach a rare knowledge of men as they are, he 
swayed at will the hearts of thousands. 
With his usual zeal and deep interest in the pro- 
motion of his good work, he projected an extensive 
a5 of visitation to the remote parts of his diocese; 
ut he had scarcely entered on the labour of its exe- 


of manners which characterize the finished man. | 


cution, when a bilious fever arrested him in his ca- 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


reer. He lay upon his bed of sickness, at Auburn, 
for ten days, until the morning of Sunday, Septem- 
ber 12th. An account of his emotions, at his last 

ing hour, yet remains to be disclosed, by those 
a were near to him at that solemn crisis. But. 
whatever it may be, there is a pleasing pensiveness 
in the thought, that he was released from pain at 
that hallowed season, which is the appropriate em- 
blem of rest which remaineth for the people of the 
Lord. At the age of fifty-five years, he died on the 
field of duty. And when the turmoil of selfish in- 
terests shall have been stifled, posterity will pro- 
nounce, impartially, upon his character, and place 
his name among those of the illustrious dead!—WV- 
Y. Inquirer. 


SELECTIONS. 
A MASQUERADE AT BERLIN, 


It was one of those wet, disagreeable days which 
precede the breaking up of winter in northern coun- 
tries, that Lentered Berlin. In order to see this capi- 
tal from the distance, I slept at the last relay, to ar- 
rive by daylight. I might have saved myself that 
trouble, for the rain fell in torrents, the day was close, 
cloudy, and disagreeable, and we splashed through 
the half-thawéd streets to the dismay of some fair 
maidens of that elegant capital, and the no small 
amusement of the gentlemen at the windows, who, 
having begun a fourteenth pipe, were only roused 
from their torpid state by the infernal noise of the 
postillion’s horn. 

I had been recommended to Jagor’s, a restaurateur 
on the Linden, a comfortable abode for single men, 
where dinner can be had a la minute, and every 
luxury of life within reach, and within doors. The 
Lord protect the traveller who confides his body to 
the care of the landlord of the Stadt Rome! Never 
was there, fora great inn, in a great capital, such 
a vile, dirty, stinking abode, where it requires more 
interest to get a dinner for which you pay roundly, 
than in other countries to get a dinner for which you 
are not required to pay at all. Our windows at Jagor’s 
overlooked the splendid line of trees Commencing 
from the Private Palace to the Brandenburg Gate: 
on the summit of the latter, the car of victory is 
drawn ata jog trot; while in Petersburg, emblematic 
of the Russian late advances, the horses are at a full 
gallop, and guided by the Emperor, It isa splendid 
street (if street it can be called), the Linden; the 
long line of the Frederic and the Charlotten Strasse 
crossing it at right angles, the Chateau, Opera, Pa- 
lace, Academy of Arts and Sciences, College, and 
Arsenal, rendering it perhaps the finest sight in the 
whole world; gay, animated, and lively, the silent 
sledge, saving the bell, rashing with uncommon ra- 
pidity over the snow-covered street, the driver fan- 
tastically dressed, the numbers of officers in their 
neat uniforms, the apparent content of all classes, 


- made our abode so pleasant, that I inhabited it much 


longer than I originally intended. 

It was nine o’clock when I entered the theatre; 
Spontini’s opera had given way, for the night, to the 
mixed merriment of a masquerade. 

I found myself twirling round ina waltz with a 
Russian bear, and the next moment impelled along 
by a Spaniard ina gallopade. At last out of the 
sound of riot, I began to view the company. Here 
and there, police officers, in their uniforms, were 
stationed. If any one forgot what was due to the 
company, he was marched out ina moment. Here 
was no roaring, shouting, impertinent questions, cer 
unhandsome remarks; every thing was orderly; and 
if you chose to dance with a bear, why the bear would 
dance with you, and his keeper would join in and 
make a third—all was good-humour and liveliness. 
It was while gazing at the tetotum twirlers that my eye 
suddenly caught the light eye of a beautifully- formed 
flower-girl. ‘*Inshallah,” said I, for I once lived 
in Persia, ‘‘this must be one of the houris, only the 
houris have black eyes, and, no doubt, wings. I 
looked at the light hair which peeped from beneath 
the hat—I admired the small waist and delicate 
frame—and when, by accident no doubt, my eye look- 
ed at her feet, I thought I saw all the beauty that na- 
ture could bestow, and very true I felt the remark of 
Byron, that makes one ‘‘ wish to see the whole of 
the fine form which terminates so well.” I was not 


a little pleased to observe that my dark eyes, spark- 


ling no doubt with wine and animation, mixed up 
with a little inquisitorial brilliancy, seemed to have 
fascinated hers; we looked at each other, then away, 
I blushing deep scarlet, and distinetly seeing that 
my fair unknown was blushing, as the sailors say, 
to her eyes.” 


I must, however, introduce my companion to my 
readers before I continue my own adventures. My 
travelling companion was a young man, on the pass- 
port passing for twenty-five, but from some deep 
furrows on the cheek, some wrinkles under the eye, 
and an occasional haggard look, might very well 
have passed, without suspicion, for a man of thirty- 
five, who had seen his best days, He had travelled 
over a large portion of Europe; walked through the 
Palais Royal; stopped at 154; dived down to the 
bottom of Sala silver mine in Sweden; and lost his 
way, by no means an. uncommon accident with bim, 
in the largest and straiglitest street in Moscow. He 
was a man much admired by the women for his dis- 
creet and steady behaviour: his was no babbler’s 
tongue, and the secret once confided was well and 
cautiously guarded by my wizened-face travelling 
companion. 


' virtue arid the morality of the German nation, some 


The flower girl was hanging on the arm of a tall 
man in domino, and on his other arm reclined an- 
other little nymph, who had fixed her love-darting 
look on the now animated glance of my companion. | 
‘They measured each other: the nymph then looked 
at her companion, then whispered, then observed 
me, and then said ina beautifully sweet voice, **Char- 
lotte, ’tisthem.” Now I must here take leave to 
say, that many travellers had spoken lightly of the 


going so far as to mix all up in one immense cal- 
dron of hot flesh and loose habits; some telling odd 
stories of intrigues, assignations, elopements, and 
other conjugal infelicities, nearly as common in our 
own as in any other country. What we wish we are 
always ready to believe; and on this occasion, as we 
both wished for an adventure, we, 1 am sorry to say, 
both gave implicit credit to the rhodomontade anec- 
dotes of former visiters of Berlin. Lf it was possible 
to look love, confidence, and admiration, we both did 
it; my eyes began to ache, and my heart to palpitate. 
We walked round the tair objects of our attachment 
apparently unobserved by the man, or, if observed, 
never noticed: this we placed to the right account 
of stoical indifference in a lazy pipe-smoking Ger- 
man husband. ‘The waltz was now in its highest 
twirl; the couples passed us with rapid steps and long 
strides, and whenever I met the eye of the object of 
my affection, 1 read distinetly in her altered looks, 
‘*Why don’t you ask me to dance?”—thinks I, I will. 
I advanced some few steps, then called a halt to take 
counsel, then consulted on the probability of being 
able to kick the husband, and then determined to 
make a joint attack on his two wives, or two daugh- 
ters, and commence an adventure.- In Germany, if 
a lady is dancing with a gentleman, it is by no means 
reckoned impolite, but rather the contrary, to ask 
the gentleman to allow the lady to dance one or two 
rounds with you; and it is a rule that, at the expira- 
tion of the said round, the lady is returned to her 
original partner. Knowing these German, regula- 
tious, whereby ball-room society becomes doubly 
pleasant, comparatively speaking, with our own, and 
where, when the eye is struck by the angelic appear- 
ance of some earthly sylph, it is permitted to mor- 
tals to approach the lovely fair uninterrupted by the 
cold freezing glance of tormal presentation, or the 
more elegant refinement of positive acquaintance, | 
advanced, and with the firm eye of confidence look- 
ed at the long husband or father, and stammered out, 
**Elaubensi mir.”? In the mean time my companion 
made an approach to the object of his atfections, and 
the kind and considerate father relinquished his two 
blushing daughters, becoming like the balance of 
scales without the appendages; and in two minutes 
we were twisting round like spinning-jennies, or 
galloping like longlegged racers. 

As | gazed onthe animated eye of my partner, and 
encircled her taper waist, thoughts, poetic thoughts, 
no doubt, entered my imagination, I was within 
the grasp of what I most solicited; it was decidedly 
the commencement of a most romantic intrigue. | 
formed plans of elopement, thought of retiring to the 
magnificent banks of the Elbe, and then looked with 
the eye of despair on the dark black thick erape 
which fell from the nose of the mask, and which 
when fluttered by the passing air, as we twirled in 
giddy rapidity, showed a nicely rounded chin, and 


lips, such lipsas would entice the most Attic of bees | 


to settle thereon, and to gain more honey from their 
fragrant sweetness than from half the miserable 
flowers in the creation. ‘The music suddenly stop- 
ped, and with it all the tetotums stopped; there, was’ 
the long-legged monster of a father, cocked-hat and 
all, witbina foot of us. [ felt L must relinquish the 
object of so much solicitude, and began the usual 
roundabout complimentary nothing—the pleasure I 
had reeeived—her father waiting—future hopes of 
renewed acquaintance—extravagant wish to see her 
beloved countenance--and---‘* Let us seek my sis- 
ter,” she said. 

My companion had evidently been in the paradise 
of hope and imagination. The two sisters eommene~ 
ed a conversation with a volubility which precluded 
the possibility of understanding one word, especial- 
ly as they took good care to be in the sotto voce, as 
much as to approximate to a whisper. My friend was 
resolved to tollow itup. Never was there such a 
light airy figure; never woman had so delicate a 
form, or so sweet a voice. Both becoming of the 
same opinion, for Laliowed my morality for once to 
be overruled, but resolved to make ample amends. 
by a speedy reformation after this last transgression, 
I proposed to take our partners to the supper-room, 
and there try the effects of champaigue as a prelude 
to further discoveries. O, Wine! glorious, excellent 
Wine! how often hast thou inspired me with elo-~ 
quence, relieved me from the trammels of fancied 
imprisonment, given new life, new hope, new exis 
tence to my weather-beaten frame, and to my pallid 
imagination !---to thee, O, Bacchus! I am indebted 
for many a social hour, many a lively thought, many 
au excellent companion, which, without thy influ- 
ence on my uncultivated brain, would have been a 
tedious time, a homely expression, or a milk-and- 
water associate!—to thee again I must resort, and 
hence the future gleams of happiness in this life. 

Our principal object, as my reader would suppose, 
was to remove the masks, and thus unriddle the sub- 
ject. Here were two females, apparently of good 
society, to us perfect strangers, but with us intimate+ 
ly acquainted; they knew even our names, remarked 
our carriage and our suite, complimented our ae 
quaintance with the Grand Chamberlain, our appa- 


in the morning, our visits to Charlottenburg, our 
rambles round the town,—all seemed to them fami- 
liar; but asto ourselves, even in collecting our senses 
and recollections, we were certain, certain beyond 
contradiction, that we had not broken our English 
silence to one female German, or one female of any 
deseription, since we entered Berlin, which to be sure 
was only thirty hours past, and which I here publicly 
acknowledge to be a most glaring piece of ungallant 
neglect, and which shall never again happen to me, 
(an opportunity offering) this I swear. 

In vain we offered the wine to forward our view— 
our views being more extensive, of course, was an 
after consideration. Each lady, on receiving the 
glass, merely litted up the smallest possible part of 
the abovementioned veil; and to be sure, for ladies, 
I will admit they got rid of the wine as expeditiously 
as one of the late members for York. We were four 
—two known knights, who drank after and to their 
mistresses, and they, dear souls! equally enraptured 
with our society, disdained the mawkish, spiritless 
refusal of our young ladies in England to renew the 
glass; they drank,--to put it into plain intelligible 
English, which no blockhead could misunderstand, 
—they drank their respective shares of the con- 
tents of the bottle, now and then relieving the 
plate by some dondons, and now and then tasting 
a little wine, which long custom had placed upon a 
level with our water drinking. ‘They took cham- 
paigne for pleasure, Rhine wine as water, and ice to 
cool them; supper they ate with a degree of girlish 
modesty which captivated us; and once, when, as if 
to replace some of the wandering curls which floated 
in auburn luxuriance over the shoulders, the glove 
of one was on the point of being removed, a sudden 
sharp intonation from the other reminded her of the 


impropriety, and the glove was hastily replaced, as 


if she fancied showing hands an indelicacy equal to 
what a Spanish lady is guilty of when she shows her 
legs. It instantly occurred to me that they were 
married women, and afraid of betraying the secret 
by the discovery of the ring. I was determined to 
be satisfied on this point, which I thought, notwith- 
ens the remonstrance, was in my power to ef- 
ect. 

The dance was again at its highest, and away we 
went, every now and then, thanks to the powerful in- 
fluenceof the wine, upsetting a bear, or making a har- 
lequin spring about two feet higher than usual; and 
when I thought that favouring Bacchus had done his 
duty, by the wild brightened eye of my partner, | 
walked into a recess, and, taking her hand, endea- 
voured to remove the glove. We all know, ladies 
like those innocent liberties which are easily excused, 
and, in point of fact, not indelicate. I felt as under 
the direction of Ovid, who recommends tearing the 
bracelet from the lady’s arm, and I considered that 
what the great master of love proposed might be 
safely practised. Every footman knows the rule by 
which he aets; and when the elderly mother lifts her 
ponderous self into her carriage, to the great danger 
of the springs, John allows her silk dress to come in 

rude contact with the wheel; but see the difference 
when the lovely daughter of seventeen, looking as 
Nature’s fairest production—John well knows her 
lovely-formed limbs should not meet the curious eye 
of strangers, and carefully presses her dress against 
the limbs he or pretends to hide. 

Ifelta ring—by Allah, [felt a ring—without doubt 
‘aring! It was then certain that she was another’s 
wife, and all the danger of meeting my long friend 
with the cocked hat came upon me like a flash of 
lightning; and just at that moment, by way of con- 
firming the reality, in camethe gentleman. There 
was I, her hand in mine, eyes red with hope, taken 
(as the sailors say in the Straits of Babelmandel) all 
aback, with no room to brace the yards round,— 
meaning, 1 suppose, running, being tipsy, into a sen- 
try box, and not being able to find one’s way outagain, 
A murmuring conversation took place, not altogether 
as unrufiied as the ocean during a haleyon day. I 
wished myself snug enough iu the mines of Siberia, 
or under the protection (a comforortable name for 
confinement) of the Russian police. 

Words waxed higher and higher, when. the lady, 
suddenly rising, took my arm, and went in search of 
her sister, the long géntleman leaving behind him a 
look much longer than his sword, and which seemed 
to say, ‘It will be my fault if 1 do not revenge my- 
self upon you, my young traveller.” By this time I 
had recovered myself, and thought as little of him as 
Barbarossa did of the Pope: I looked unutterable de- 
fiance, and left him to return, as the Persians say, 
“with a white face,” the best way he could. 

The ladies seemed dismayed, but very far from 
relinquishing our arms, certainly clung like ivy to 
the oak; and when I saw the busband of one or both 
of them collecting a mass of German adventurers, 
| himself holding forth as the oraele, sometimes look- 
ing at us, and then at the police, L wished myself 
under the concealment of the lady’s dress, where, 
like a blushing violet in the spring, I could only be 
discovered by reroving the grass. My companion 
swore he would protect the dear object of his affec- 
tions to the last drop of his blood—held up his Scotch 
head about a foot higher—advanced his Highland 
foot—cursed the whole nation up into all sorts of 
heaps—seized hold of his partner’s waist, and, twist- 
ing herinto thecivele, exclaimed, ‘*Comealong, d—n 
them all!” 

You may rely upon this, gentle beader—nothing 
brings the courage back to the sticking-post so much 
as a plain homely expression; this has been proved 
about one score of times. When Captain Brenton, 


rent knowledge of different persons; even our w 


in the Spartan, ws surrounded by a host of enemies 


superior to his own ship, he called his ship’s eom- 


pany on the quarter-deck, and merely said, ‘*There [ 


they are, my lads—now, d—n them, we’ll thrash 
them all ina moment, and when we get back to Ports. 
mouth you shall have your Sallys on board, and [’')} 
hand the pattens up!” I need not mention how glo- 
riously this sueceeded ! 


In spite of all anxieties, I danced with the same | 


partner until three o’elock in the morning, at which 
hour | was quite as ignorant of who she might be a, 
I was at the commencement of the evening. We now 
resolved to retire homeward, and at the conclusion 
of a dance I ventured to tell my partner that I should 
be happy to renew the acquaintance on the morrow, 
and see her own and not her varnished face. “But,” 
said I at the conclusion, ‘‘*my carriage is here, and is 
at your disposal.” She answered, that she lived jn 
the same direction as we did, and that herself and 
companion would accompany us, and feel obliged 
for the accommodation. 

Every thing assumed a heavy appearance; the mu- 
sicians, poor souls! played with less spirits; the 
ebullitions of youth were only manifested in languid 
kicks; the bear was nearly melted in one corner; and 
harlequin, like the Sleeping Beauty in the woods, 
curled up in another. 

I called the carriage, and had already handed one 
of the ladies into the vehicle, when | heard the cursed 
noise of the long gentleman: he looked on the scene 
with perfect nonchalance, and even told the coach. 
man to go home. In vain I would here paint the 
raptures of that interview, the fondness with which 
we shook hands, or rather held them in lover-like 
warmth, And here I must mention that I withdrew 
the glove, and rifled frora the finger of my beloved 
a ring, the treasure was conveyed, unseen by my 
companion, to my own hand, and I ardently wished 
to gaze upon the prize. The coach arrived at its 
destination; the bell rung, and the door opened: I 
offered the carriage to convey my love to her resi- 
dence, which she declined, alighting without assis- 
tance, and entering the house,walked up stairs. [ 
flew to the lamp on the staircase, and examined my 
prize; it was a hair ring, with the words ** Geib mir 
ein Kus,” on white silk, thereon. I followed with 
great astonishment and speed to my own room, and 
on entering, saw I was attended by the long gentle- 
man. ‘he scene was fast drawing towards a close, 
Lasked with violence what he meant by the intro- 
sion; when, unmasking, I discovered my valet-de- 
place, who wished to know at what hour I wanted 
the carriage next day—and the ladies, eternal curses 
on all masquerades! were the two house maids be- 
longing to the establishment of Myuheer Jagor, the 
hof-restaurateur on the Linden! 


LETTER FROM LAFAYETTE. 

The following is the translation of a letter from 
General Lafayette, addressed to Mr. Duponceau of 
this city. It is dated, Paris, August 8th. 

**We have just accomplished, my dear fellow sol- 
dier, a wonderful revolution. lL received at Lagrange 
on Tuesday morning, the 27th ult. the Ordinances of 
Charles X. declaring us.to be in a state of slavery. 
Oa the same evening [ repaired to Paris, where | 
found a salutary fermentation. In a three days’ con- 
fliet the people of Paris have vanquished the Royal 
Guards, the Swiss and the Body Guard; the tri-co- 
loured flag floats every where;.and on the morning 
of the 3ist 1 felt warranted to write to Charles X. a 
note stating to him my opinion—( which he had asked 
through General T —thet ‘reconciliation was 
impossible,’ and that déoyal Fumily had ceased 
to. reign.’ 

‘The Parisians manifested a degree of courage, 
intelligence, disinterestedness, and. generosity, sure 
passing all that you can conceive. Not a single Roy- 
alist, not a woman wasinsulted. The people fought 
only those who fired at them with cannon and mus- 
quetry. The vanquished experienced the most ge- 
nerous humanity. The regiments of the line sub- 
mitted successively to the publie will. Much blood 
was shed, but the people have triumphed, with ad- 
mirable despatch, sagacity and bravery. We came 
to the eonclusion that, under the circumstances in 
which France is placed, it would be proper to rally 
all opinions, or the various parties, under the safe- 
guard of a constitutional throne, with popular insti- 
tutions. We have chosen the Duke of Orleans, 
whom I esteem more and more as I know him bet- 
ter. The Chamber of Deputies has acted as the or- 
gan or interpreter of the Freuah people, in Jaying 
down conditions, and offering him acrown for which 
he acknowledges himself indebted to the will of the 
nation. Such then is our situation, andl fifteen days 
have not elapsed since the ordinances appeared! | 
send you the sho eech which I delivered yester- 
day. I shall continue to hold the command of the 
National Guards of France, who are organizing i0 
every direetion. My son George is with me. Le 
vasseur received a dangerous wound, and his life 
was cespaired of three days ago; but he is better. 
Adieu—a thousand ‘friendly wishes,” 


[Lonpon CoRRESPONDENCE. | 


' Paris, Tuesday, July 21. 

You will recollect that, nearly a month since, the 
appeal of a man of the name of Jean Pierre Martio 
to the Court of Cessation, against the sentence 0 
death, pronounced upon him at the Court d’Assizes 
of Paris, in the month of May last, for murder, w* 
rejected. According to law, the sentence might 
carried into effect within 24 hours after the rejecting 
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of the appeal, but in general, a few days are allowed 
to unhappy persons in his situation, The delay in 
Martin’s case however, been much more ex~ 
tended than any on record, and from a circumstance 
which, notwithstanding the melancholy character of 
the subject, partakes eminently of the ludicrous— 
namely, he has been too ill to be put to death—that 
js (according to the native authority of the Concierge 
at the Bicetre) ‘* his life (des Jours) would have 
been endangered by bringing him out for execution!” 

Through the skill and humane care of the physi- 
cians of the prison, Martin’s disorder was so far 
conquered that he was on Sunday last pronounced 
sufiiciently recovered to undergo the dreadful sen- 
tence of the law. Orders were accordingly issued 
that his execution should take place yesterday, but 
4 new ineident procured for the unhappy and dread- 
fully guilty man two days longer of lite. 

You are aware that capital punishments take place 
always in the Place de Greve, forming three sides 
of a square, open to the Quay on the south, and the 
gene of so much slaughter during the revolution. 
The principal part of the east side of this square is 
qcupied by the Hotel de Ville, in three of the 
chambers of which three sections of the Grand Col- 
lege of Paris were yesterday to assemble, to assist 
in electing the four Representatives for the city in 


the Chamber of Deputies. In order, therefore, to 
spare the electors the hideous spectacle of the guil- | 
lotine, which they must necessarily have witnessed, 
government considerately respited Martin until to- | 
morrow. I say necessarily—tor the hour at which | 
executions take place is invariably four o’clock in | 
the afternoon. ‘Che fatal apparatus is as invariably 
erected before sunrise of the appointed day. Whe- 
ther any new occurrence shall obtain for him a fur- 
ther postponement of his last hour remains to be 
sen; but there is another portion of the sensibility 
ofthe French authorities which it may not be amiss 
to mention: —Martin—like all others in his unhap- 
wy predicament—will be kept in ignorance of the 
day fixed for his execution until it shall have actual- 
ly arrived. The order for his respite was, Lam in- 
formed, issued on Sunday night. | 

You may, probably, recollect that the theatre of 
the horrid murder of which he was convicted was 
the Bois de Boulogne. A superstitious person 
would, from the number of horrible events of which 
ithas been and continues to be the scene, feel some 
trepidation on entering its numerous alleys and 
splendid avenues (more numerous and splendid, 
however, before its occupation by the British troops 
in 1815, who cut down much of its fine timber for 
fuel, and to construct huts. ) , 

No day passes on which a murder, a sanguinary 
duel, a suicide, or a fatal accident, does not take 
place in this truly beautiful forest, notwithstanding 
that a very numerous corps of keepers or rangers 
(gardes champetre) is constantly it, 
in order to prevent oceurrences of the above nature 
ad others contrary to public morals. On Sunday 
morning last, for example, a duel was fought there 
by two commercial clerks, with swords, when one 
of them was severely woundéd, In the course of the 
day (which was remarkably os one of the Gardes 
du Corps a pied ( Cents Swisses) hung himself out 
of one of the trees. Yesterday, about three o’clock, 
as I was walking up the avenue leading to Mount 
Valerien, I passed a light cart used for the purpose 
of carrying off the grass cut down in the walks. ‘T'wo 
young men sat in it, of whom one was a Garde- 
Chasse, and who, like all his corps, was arme:! with 
adouble barrel gun. In descending from the cart 
he placed the breech of his gun on the ground. ‘The 
concussion caused it to go off, when he received the 
whole charge in his chest and throat. He was still 
sensible when I reached him, but expired in a mo- 
ment afterwards, exclaiming faintly to his compa- 
nion, Adieu! —adieu!” 

The Bois de Boulogne is not however, the only 
place in Paris or its neighbourhood in which horri- 
ble events take place—although I would particular- 
ly caution strangers how they involve themselves in 
its thickets, even in broad day. All the suburbs 
should be avoided after dark. No later than Sun- 
day night last, at the early hour of ten o’clock, a 
gentleman was attacked and stabbed thrice by a 
misereant on the Quai de l’Ecole. Two persons 
who ran to his assistance met a similar fate, and the 
assassin would have escaped but for a young Volti- 
geur of one of the Swiss regiments, who disarmed 
and made him prisoner. Be 

I find myself dealing with horrors; but, as this is 
the season when the English visit Paris, the circum- 
stances above narrated may uot be altogether unpro- 
ductive of benefit. ih 

Another letter details the trial of a young woman 
at Rouen, before the Cour d’Assizes for the depart- 
ment of Calvadas, one of eight females (six of them 
young girls) accused of having caused the late fires 
in Normandy. She was convicted on her own con- 
fession, and will, with all the rest who shall be equal- 
ly condemned, be inevitably guillotined. She told 
a story in her own defence, which all the accused 
repeat, that a gentleman by a promised reward in- 
duced her to commit the erime. She afterwards 
added that it was servant of Marshal Grouchy who 
had seduced her into its perpetration. This she 
thought would have obtsined credit from the politi- 
cal position of that unhappy officer; but the man 

ving been arrested, clearly proved his innocence. 
The general belief in Paris and at Rouen’is, that 
the first fires were accidental, and that having been 
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among other propensities, the proneness of indivi- 
duals to the commission of any particular crime. 
KILLING MOSQUETOES. 


Ts execution done on Cawdor?—SHakKsPEARE. 


Should some inquisitive being, like ‘“The Devil on 
Two Sticks,” so agreeably set to work vy Le Sage, 
take it into his head to unroof the houses in this city 
between the hours of 10 and LL o’elock at night, how, 
think ye, sage reader, would he find the people em- 
ployed? In saying their prayers, doubtless. Not so, 
reader, but in killing mosquetoes,—the whole popu- 
lation ot New-York engaged for one hour every night 
in a war of extermination against the mosquetoes, at 
least as many as are to be found in each one’s room. 

What a sublime spectacle! two hundred tnousand 
persons engaged at the same moment in killing mos- 
quetoes! What unanimity of sentiment, feeling and 


action! The people of New-York are accused of 


never agreeing upon any subject. But it is false! it 
is slanderous! What greater unanimity can there 
possibly be than that of the whole population of a 
place actuated at the same moment by the same feel- 
ings _ views, and engaged in the same employ- 
ment! 

If the reader be inclined to doubt this, let him 
engage the assistance of Le Sage’s Diable Boitteaux, 
remove the roofs, and satisfy himself, He will find 
the people, after having retired to their rooms, busi- 
ly employed, some in one mode some in another, in 
putting to death the twanging, trumpeting, and blood- 
thirsty enemies of their repose. ‘They attack them 
on the walls and ceiling, sometimes with the blaze 
of a candle; sometimes with a handkerchief or towel, 
so folded as to give a deadly blow; sometimes with 
the heel of a shoe: and sometimes with the 1.aked 
palm of the hand. And so numerous are the slaugh- 
tered foes, in one way or other stuck to the wallsand 
ceilings, that they presenta horribly spotted appear- 
ance, sufficient, one would think, to serve as an effec- 
tual warning to their murderous survivers. But no- 
thing can deter them, There is no peace, no repose, 
while a living mosqueto is left in the room.—WV. -¥. 
Com. 

LIONS.—(FROM TRAVELS IN AFRICA. } 

Two varieties of the lion are found in South Af- 
rica, namely, the yellow and the brown; or, (as the 
Dutch colonists often term the latter,) the blue or 
black lion. ‘lhe dark coloured species is commonly 
esteemed the largest and fiercest. 

It is said, then when the lion has once tasted hu- 
man flesh, he thenceforth entirely loses his natural 
awe of human superiority; and it is asserted, that 
when he has once succeeded in snatching some un- 
happy wretch from a Bushman kraal, he never 
fails to return regularly every night in search of an- 
other meal; aud often harasses them so dreadfully as 
to force the horde to desert their station, From ap- 
prehensions of such nocturnal attacks, some of these 
wretched hordes are said to be in the habit of placing 
their aged and infirm nearest the entrance of the 
cave or covert where they usually sleep, in order that 
the least valuable may first falla prey, and serve as a 
ransom for the rest. ‘The prodigious strength of this 
animal does not appear to have been over-rated: it 
is certain, that he can drag the heaviest ox with ease 
a considerable way; and a horse, heifer, harte beest, 
or lesser prey, he finds no difficulty in throwing 
upon his shoulder and carrying off to any distance he 
may find convenient. I have myself witnessed an 
instance of a very young lion conveying a horse about 
a mile from the spot .where he had killed it; and a 
more extraordinary case, which occurred in the 
Sneeuwberg, has been mentioned to me on good au- 
thority, where a lion, having carried off a heifer of 
two years old, was followed on the spoor or track for 
fully five hours, by a party on horseback, and 
throughout the whole distance the carcass of the hei- 
fer was only once or twice discovered to have touched 
the ground. 

Poor Gert Schepers, a vee-boor of tlie Cradock 
district, was out hunting in company with a neigh- 
bour,—whose name, as he is yet alive, and has per- 
haps been sufficiently punished, I shall not make 
more notorious. Coming to a fountain, surrounded, 
as is common, with tall reeds and rushes, Gert hand- 


water. But he no sooner approached the fountain, 
than an enormous lion started up close at his sice,and 
seized him by the leftarm, The man though taken 
by surprise, stood. stock still without struggling, 
aware that the least attempt to escape would cnsure 
his instant destruction. ‘lhe animal also remained 
motionless, holding fast the boor’s arm in his fangs, 
but without biting it severely,—and shutting his 
eyes at the same time, as if he could not withstand 
the countenance of his victim. As they stood in this 
position, Gert, collecting his presence of mind, be- 

n to beckon to his comrade to advance and shoot the 
flon in the forehead. This might have been easily 
effected, as the animal not only continued still with 
closed eyes, but Gert’s body concealed from his notice 
any object advancing in front of him. But the fel- 
low was a vile poltroon; and in place of complying 
with his friend’s directions, or making any other 
attempt to save him,he began cautiously to retreat to 
the top of a ueighbouring rock. Gert conti nued ear- 
nestly to beckon for assistance for a long. time, the 
lion continuing perfectly quiet;—and the lion hunters 
affirm, that if he had persevered a little longer, the 
animal would have at length relaxed his hold, and 


much talked of, the sueceeding devastations were the 
offspring of monomanie, as our wise neighbours call, 


left him uninjured. Such cases, at least, they main- 


ed his gun to his comrade, and alighted to seareh for. 


tain, have occasionally occurred. 


lite—for the enraged savage, striving to grapple him, 


and held at arm’s length by the utmost efforts of 


Gert’s strength and desperation, so dreadfully lacer- 


ated the breast and arms of the unfortunate man with 
The 


his talons, that his bare bones were laid open. 
lion fell at last from loss of blood, and Gert fell 
along with him. ‘The cowardly companion who had 
witnessed this fearful struggle from the rock, now, 
however, took courage to advance, and succeeded in 
carrying his mangled friend to the nearest house— 
where such surgical aid as the neighbours could give, 
was immediately but vainly applied. PoorGert ex- 
pived on the third day after, of a locked jaw. 


The hero of the following story is a Hottentot of 


the Agter Sneuwberg. I have forgotten his name, 
but he was alive two years ago, when the story was 
related to me at Cradoe, in that neighbourhood.— 
‘This man was out hunting, and perceiving an ante- 
lope feeding among some bushes, he apprcached in 
a creeping posture, and had rested his gun over an 
ant hill to take a steady aim, when observing that the 
creature’s attention was suddenly and peculiarly ex- 
cited by some object near him he looked up and per- 
ceived with horror that an enormous lion was at that 
instaut creeping forward and ready to spring upon 
himself. _ Before he could change his posture and 
direct his aim upon his antagonist, the savage beast 
bounded forward, seized him with his talons and 
crushed his left hand, as he endeavoured to guard 
him off with it, between his monstrous jaws. Ln this 
extremity the Hottentot had the presence of mind 
to turn the muzzle of the gun, which he still held in 
his right hand, into the lion’s mouth, and then draw- 
ing the trigger, shot him dead through the brain.— 
He lost his hand, but happily escaped withbut further 
injury. 

‘*¢ The following amusing story, which was relat- 
ed to me by some respectable farmers of the ‘larka, 
who were present on the occasion, would make a 
good figure in ‘The Lion’s History of the Man.’ 
A party of buors went out to hunt a lion which had 
carried off several cattle from the neighbourhood. 
They discovered him in a thicket, or jungle, such as 
abound in that part of the colony, and sent in a nu- 
merous pack of fierce hounds, to drive him out. The 
lion kept his den and his temper for a long time— 
only striking down the dogs with his mighty paw, or 
Snapping off a head or a leg occasionally, when the 
brawling rabble came within his reach. But the 
hunters, continuing to pepper the bush at raudom 
with slugs and bullets, at length wounded him slight- 
ly. ‘Then rose the royal beast in wrath—and with a 
dreadful roar burst forth upon his foes. Regardless 
of a shower’‘of balls, he bounded forward, and in an 
instant turned the chase upon them. All took to 
their horses or their heels—it was ‘ devil take the 
hindmost!? One huge fellow of greater size than 


alacrity, whom we shall call Hugo Zwaar-van heu- | 
ih having time to | ly he arose from his bed and shrieked aloud for the 


pen, (or Hercules Heavy-stern, 
mount his horse, was left in the rear, and speeily run 
down by the rampant Leeuw. Hugo fell—not as 
Luchiel, * with his back to the field, and his face to 
the foe,’—but the reverse way; and he had the pru- 
dence to lie flat and quiet as a log. The victorious 
Leeuw snuffed at him, scratched him with his paw, 
and then magnanimously bestriding him, sat quietly 
down upon his body. His routed companions, col- 
lecting in a band, took courage at length to face 
about; and, seeing the posture of affairs, imagined 
their comrade was killed, and began to concert mea- 
sures for revenging him. After ashort pause, how- 
ever, the lion resigned of his own accord his seat of 
triumph, relieved his panting captive, and retreated 
towards the mountains. The party on coming up 
found their friend shaking his ears, unharmed om 
the war—except what he had suffered from a very un- 
gentlemanly piece of conduct in the lion.” 

‘The following anecdote was told me by Lucas 
Van Vuren, a vee-boor, residing on the late Col. 
Graham’s farm of Lyndoch, and for two years my 
next neighbour at the Bavian’s River. It shows that 
even our colonial lions, when pressed for a breakfast, 
will sometimes forget their usual respect for ‘Chris- 
tian-men,’ aud break through their general rule of 
‘let-a-be for let-a-be.’ Lucas was riding across the 
open plains, near the Little Fish River, ove morning 


about day break, and observing a lion at a distance, / 


he endeavoured to avoid him by making a wide cir- 
cuit. There were thousands of springboks scatter- 
ed over the extensive flats; but the lion, from the open 
nature of the country, had probably been unsuccess- 
ful in hunting. Lucas soon perceived that he was 
not disposed to let Aim pass without farther parlance, 
and that he was rapidly approaching to the encoun- 
ter; and being without his roer, and otherwise little 
inclined to any closer acquaintance, he turned off at 
right angles—laid the slamback freely to his horse’s 
flank—and gallopped for life. But it was too late. 
The horse was fagged and bore a heavy man on his 
back—the lion was fresh and furious with hunger, 
and came down upon him like a thunder-bolt. Ina 
few seconds he overtook, and springing up behind 
Ducas, brought horse and man in an instant to the 
ground. Luckily, the poor boor was unhurt, and 
the lion was too eager in worrying the horse, to pay 
any immediate attention to the rider. Hardly know- 


But Gert, indig- 
nant at the pusillanimity of his comrade, and losing 
patience with the lion, at last drew his knife, (a wea- 
pon which every back country colonist wears sheathed 
at his side, ) and with the utmost force of his right arm, 
plunged it into the animal’s breast. ‘The thrust was 
a deadly one, for Gert was a bold and powerful man; 
but did not prove effectual in time to save his own 


| out of the fray, and made a clean pair of heels of it 
till he reached the nearest house. Lucas, when he 
gave me the details of this adventure, made no, ob- 
servation On it as being any way remarkable, except 
in the cireumstance of the lion’s audacity in pursu- 
ing a ‘Christian-man,’ without provocation, in open 
day. But what chiefly vexed him in the affair, was 
the loss of the saddle. He returned next day with 
a party of friends to search for itand take vengeance 
on his feline foe: but both the lion and saddle had 
disappeared, and nothing could be found but the 
horse’s clean-picked bones. Lucas said he could ex- 
cuse the schelm for killing the horse, as he had al- 
lowed himself to get away; but the felonious abstrac- 
tion of the saddle, (for which, as Lucas gravely ob- 
served, he could have no — use,) raised his 
spleen mightily, and called down a shower of curser 
whenever he told the story of his hair-breadth es- 


| 


tephen Kemble, who, as it is well known, wasan 
immensely heavy man, coming one night from a con- 
cert at Edinbargh, called a chair; two sons of St. Pat- 
rick immediately dragged the vehicle to him; but 
while he was preparing to squeeze himself into it, a 
friend,who was just stepping into his carriage,called 
out to him, * Kemble, I go by your door, and will set 
you down.’ He gave the chairman a shilling, and 
was going, when one of them, scratching his head, 
said he hoped his honour would give him more than 
a shilling. ‘What, you scoundrel, when I never got 
into your chair!’ ‘True; but consider the fright 
| Your honour put us into,’ replied Pat, ‘ consider the 
fright? 

- 
SOUGING SCENE: 

The following extract from the story of a cockney 
and a game at gouging, is taken from the Baltimore 
Minerva. The English traveller had put up ata 
little log tavern on the banks of the Savannah, where 
the riprorious conduct took place. 

The company now to increase, and several 


men with their rifles and powder horns came in, and 
they were soon followed by a posse of wagoners, 
boatmen, &e. until the room was so completely 
crowded, that one could not have scrowged the little 
end of nothing sharpened, between them; some tug- 
ged at the bottle, some smoked long-nines, and 
some played seven-up, between the others’ legs— 
until our traveller found that his situation began to 
be rather uncomfortable, and requested the host to 
have him shown to his chamber. He had_ scarcely 
doffed his outward self, and thrown himself between 
two cotton sheets which might have sold well to a 
tallow chandler, when the hum and buz below grae 
dually swelled into a confused bellowing and howl- 
ing, the foundation of the house trembled to the 


| stamping and shuffling of feet—and his ear was ase 


sailed by such sounds as these; ‘‘ I can chase a streak 
of lightning round a black jack.” ‘Rip Roan—the 
bridle’s broke; here’s a cornstealer, that can drive a 
wedge spontinaceously through the Table Rock.” 
** May | be totaliy twisted if I cant ram squaddle two 
like you, you jimber-jawed rascal.” ‘* Gouge him 
—chew him up!” Here the noise increased to such 
a pitch that the Englishman thought all the imps of the 


lower regions were let loose upon him. ‘Tremblinge 


waiter, Isam came, and rubbing his eyes as if he 
had just been roused from a sweet slumber, asked 
him if he wanted whiskey toddy? 

** Vhiskey toddy, you black rascal!” exclaimed 
the lodger, ** Vot’s hall that ellish noise habout?” 

**Oh! massa,” replied cuffy, grinning, ** noting 
at all, boatmen and wagonmen only quarrel a little 
bit. We hab same like dis ebery night.” 

The Englishman only groaned and bid the negro 
begone. ifis ears ina short time became familiar 
to the hellish sounds and he fell asleep. 

In the morning when he awoke all was quiet, and 
putting on his clothes, he descended to the bar room 
to order his horse. ‘There were but two persons in 
the room—Isam, who was sweeping the floor with a 
birch broom, aud a stranger who sat moping in the 
chimney corner. Isam was gathering up some strange 
looking things of a globular form, and throwing them 
into a bushel basket, which was nearly full. ** Vot 
are you got there, boy?” inquired the cockney, roll- 
ing one of them over with his foot and examining it; 
«1 did’nt know that grapes grew to such a size hin 
this country.” ‘* Golly! massa—dat no grape; I’m 
going to trow away dese eyes dat were gouge out 
ast night.” The Englishman started back with hor- 
ror, his hair bristled, and he searcely knew which 
way to turn to shun the dreadful scene. Summoning 
fortitude, he went up to the stranger who sat by the 
fire leaning his head on bis hand and groaning ever 
andanon. ‘* Vot’s the matter, my honest friend?” 
asked he in a tone of commiseration. ‘* Oh! nothing 


sir,”” was the cool reply, ‘*1 only lost my right eye 
last night.” 

**Eavens! honly lost an hye!—do’nt you feel a 
good deal of pain?” 

*¢ No, not much, but, d—n the Scrimption, I row- 
ed him up a salt river; and he’s gone home a little 
lighter than he came. Look here.”--And to the 
most exquisite horror of our cockney journalist, he 
drew from one waistcoat pocket two eyes and a nose, 
and from the other a pair of cars and a piece of a 
lip. ** All them belonged to the bully of Jumping- 
branch!” | 

It was enough—the traveller ordered his horse and 
was Offinatangent. 

Honesty coupled to beauty, is to have honey as a 


ing himself how he escaped, he contrived to seramble 


sauce to sugar.— Shakspeare. 
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It is with narrow-souled people as with narrow- 
necked-bottles; the less they have in them, the more 
noise they make in pouring it out.—Pope. | 

Those alone may be vouched for who are good 
alone. —Those who are not good alone, may be betier- 
ed by association: good company cannot pejorate. 

Zimmerman. 

Trust him little who praises all, him less who cen- 

sures all, and him less who is indifferent about all. 
Lavater. 

There is no rule in the world to be made for wri- 
ting letters but that of being as near what you speak 
face to face as you can; which is so great a truth, that 
1 am of opinion writing has lost more mistresses than 
any one mistake in the legend of love.—Sveele. 

As a walled town is more worthier that a village, 
so is the forehead of a married man more honorable 
than the bare brow of a bachelor.—Shakspeare. 

The creditor, whose appearance gladdens the heart 


‘of adebtor, may hold his head in sunbeams, and his 


foot on storms.—Lavater. 


VARIETIES. 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office. 


School of Arts at Brussels. —The King of the Ne- 
therlands, with a view to improve the manufactures 
of the country, and create a desire to establish manu- 
factories in Holland, has just founded a Royal School 
of Arts and Trade at Brussels. This monarch is a 
great promoter of manufactures, and is proprietor of 
several manufactories, which must have fallen but 
for his aid. Itis customary with him to advance 
money to distressed manufacturers, taking an assign- 
ment of their property, until they are able to repay 
the sums borrowed, and then to restore the property 
with a handsome present from his own purse. 

To Preserve Dead Game.—-The Journal des Con- 
naissances Usuelles states, that if the entrails, &c., 
of the game to be preserved be taken out, the inside 
filled with wheat, and the hare or bird afterwards 
placed in a heap of wheat, so as to be completely 
covered, it will keep fresh for two or three mouths. 
The skin or feathers should not be taken off. 

New Dishes.—The Corsaire, a French paper, 
says—‘‘One of the outposts of the French army at 
Melaes killed two inakes and a lion, which they sent 
to the floating restaurant on the oe day. The 
carte of this restaurant, among other things, con- 
tained the following:—filet de lion, saute dans sa 
glace, matilotte de serpens, boa a la tartare, fraise 
de lion a la poulette, pieds de lion farcis, lion fraise 
aux petits pois, &e. 

Tie Mazurka.--In the introduction to a collec- 
tion of Polish national and popular airs, lately pub- 
lished by M. Sowirski, the mazurka is thus deserib- 
ed:—*'The mazurek, the name of which comes from 
Mazovia, is the most characteristic dancing air of 
the country. It is the model of all our new airs. 
These latter are, however, easily distinguished from 
the ancient by their less original and less tuneful ca- 
dence. There are two kinds of mazurks. The one, 
of which the first part is always in a minor, and the 
second in a major key, are composed to be sung, 
and, as they say in Polish, to be heard; the others 
are used in a dance, the figures and steps of which 
are numerous. Its movement isin 3 8; butis, never- 
theless, less rapid than the waltz.” 

Dr. Johnson and Nollekens.—The great critic had 
conceived no lofty notion of the art of ** face-mak- 
ing,” as one of the old limners calls it—to say nothing 
of Nollekens himself, whom he looked upon as lit- 
tle better than a kind of machine. The doctor came 
one day accompanied by Miss Williams—the lady 
was blind, and he did not see well, and moreover 
was impatient of the protracted sittings, and desired 
to be with his books and his pen. He came late, 
therefore, which so exasperated the sculptor, that 
he cried out, ‘Now, doctor, you did say you would 
give my bust half-an-hour before dinner, and the 
dinner has been waiting this long time.’ ¢ Nolly, be 
patient, Nolly,’ exclaimed the sage, making his way 
to the bust. ‘ How is this, Nolly, you have loaded 
the head with hair?’ ‘ All the better,’ said the artist; 
«it will make you look more like one of the ancient 
sages and poets—I’ll warrant now you wanted to have 
itina‘wig.’? The wise man wagged his head— 
growled out, ‘ Bow-wow-wow,’ and strode to the 

dinner table. ‘ The bust,’ says Smith, ‘isa wonder- 
tully fine one, and very like, but certainly the sort 
of hair is objectionable, having been modelled from 
the flowing locks of a sturdy Irish beggar, who, after 
having sat an hour, refused a shilling, saying, ‘I 
could have made more by begging, God bless vour 
honour.’ Of this remarkable bust Johnson said— 
«Jt is very like me, and there can be no doubt the 
sculptor las great skill in his art, yet it is amazing 
what ignorance of certain points one sometimes finds 
in a raan of eminence.’ Some one praised Banks 
once in the presence of Johnson, and inferred that 
he was superior to his brethren. ‘ Well, Sir,’ said 
the sage, * much of what you say may be true, but I 
think my friend, Joe Nollekens, can chop outa head 
with any of them.’ Soon after the bust was finished, 
Mrs. Thrale accompanied Johnson to see it. ‘ Doe- 
tor,’ exclaimed the artist, to whom the lady was a 
stranger, ‘I like your picture by Sir Joshua very 
much. He tells me its for Thrale, a brewer over 
the water; his wife’s a sharp woman—one of the 
blue stocking people.’ ‘ Nolly, Nolly,’ cried the 
doctor, * 1 wish your maid would stop your inconsi- 
derate mouth with a blue bag.’ ‘My dear sir,’ 
whispered Mrs. Thrale, ‘don’t shoot arrows at a 
block of marble. ’— Family Library—Lives of Paint- 
ers, 


Dress of the Bedouins.—A French officer in the 
Algerine expedition thus describes the costume of the 
Bedouins:—** They are enveloped from head to foot 
in a covering of thick flannel, fastened over the head 
by means of ariband. They have neither shirt nor 
shoes, and they are armed with along gun, which 
carries very far and very true; they are besides fur- 
nished with a little sheath, similar to that used by 
butchers, in which they keep a small and exceeding- 
ly sharp knife. 


SELECT POETRY. 
LUNATIC LAYS. 


‘*] must and will an actress wed.”’ 


I must and will an actress wed, 
Still smile away all shadows, 
The voice of love is eloquent 
In green-rooms—not green meadows: 
Talk not of rural hills and vales, 
They suit my optic sense ill, 
The only scenery | prize 
Is that of Stanstield’s pencil! 


The Earl, my father, storms at me, 
And says it is a queer age, 
When comic first appearances 
At last lead to the Peerage: 
And my maternal Countess vows 
That nothing can console her, 
If I disgrace the family 
By marrying a stroller! 
But, oh! I’d scorn such prejudice, 
Although ’twere universal, 
For I have been behind the scenes 
_At night and at rehearsal; 
No titled heiress will I ask 


To be my benefactress; 


I'd rather elevate my wife, 
So I will wed an actress, 


Oh, first I burnt for tragic queens, 
My passion scarce is cool yet, 
I teazed each: Mrs. Beverly, 
Euphrasia, and Juliet; 
And if by Belvidera’s frowns 
A little disconcerted, 
I flew to Mrs. Haller’s side, 
And at the wings I flirted, 


But Colonel Rant, (the gentleman . 
Who’s always amateuring) 

Behind the scenes came every night 
With language most alluring: 

And he had such a way with him, 
He won their hearts by magic, 

So Ireign’d o’er Melpomene, 
And Kant reign’d o’er the Tragic! 


To Lady Bells and Teazles next 
I turn’d—and Lady Rackets, 
Who put their rouge and spirits on 
oom boys put on their jackets;) 
Whiose smiles, professionally sweet, 
Appear when prompters summon; 
Who keep, in fact, their bloom for best, 
While sallow serves for common. 


And then I sigh’d for the soubrettes 
In aprons made with pockets, | 

Who frisk about the stage like squibs, 
And then go off like rockets; 

But at their beck I always found 
Some beauteous Bob or Billy, 

With whom they lightly tript away, 
And left me looking silly. 


To prima donnas then I turn’d, 
The Pollys and Mandanes; 

Made love to she Don Carloses, 
And female Don Giovannis! 

But soon came one with higher note,— 
They lett him—allegretto! 

They sought me—volts sudito! 
Forsaking me—/falsetto! 


But now a love for figurantes 
Within my bosom rankles, 

I doat upon extended arms, | 
And sigh for well turn’d ankles: 

Enchanting girls! how dark their hair! 
How white and red the skin is! 

I love them all—though wicked wits 
May call them “ spinning Jennies.” 


In Peter Wilkins I have sighed 
For sylph-like forms, whose trade is. 
To hang suspended by the waist, 
And act highflying ladies; 
The Country Curate may abuse 
My loves because they lack dress, 
_ He’li choose a wife from private life;— 
But J will wed an actress. 
New Monthly Magazine. 
THE LATE TRIUMPH OF THE FRENCH PRESS. 
VICI.” 
The meteor Press, from the beacon’s height, 
Sheds a lustre of day around; 
And the shoals and the rocks long shrowded in night, 
By the pilot are readily foveal 


And safely now glides thro’ the dangerous 
The bark of the humble poor, ngpe 
For the meteor light, like the heaven, is free, 


Affright and desolate the land, 


Butthe cowl-cover’d monk most gladly would queneh | 

The blaze of its equal ray, 

And his haughty brow’d chiefwain has promis’d to 
wrenc 


From the’ground the tower to-day. 


All flush’d with a pirate’s conquest they come 
To level the beacon low, 


Whilst the scarce seeming sound of a far distant 
drum 
Beats the time of the deadly blow. 


One heavy clang rings on the tower’s broad base— 
Down flashes the lightning’s ray; | 

Still glorious and bright is the beacon’s blaze,— 
But the monk and his chief—where are they? 


HAL. 
MARSEILLOIS’ HYMN OF LIBERTY, 
Ye sons of Freedom, wake to glory! , 


Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise! 
Your Children, Wives, ahd Grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their eries. 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischiefs breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 


While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 
To arms! to arms! ye brave, 
Th’ avenging sword unsheath; 

March on, march on, all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 


Now, now, the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treacherous kings confederate raise, 


And like heaven its glory is sure. 


The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze. 

And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 

With crimes and blood his bands imbruing? 
To arms! to arms! ye brave, &c. 


With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The vile insatiate despots dare, 
Their thirst of power and gold unbounded, 
To mete and vend the light and air. 
Like beasts of burden would they load us, 
Like gods would bid their slaves adore, 
But man is man, and who is more? 
Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 
To arms! to arms! ye brave, &c, 


Oh, Liberty, can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy generous flame? 

Can dungeons, bolts, and bars confine thee? 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 

Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield, 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 

And all their arts are unavailing. 

To arms! to arms! ye brave, &c. 


MARRIED, 


On Tuesday morning, at St. Mary’s Church, by 
the Reverend Mr. Kelly, James Marsa t, Esq. of 
Louisville, Kentucky, to Miss Avicia P. Maton, 
of this city. : 

On Tuesday evening, by Joseph Watson, Esq 
SamvuELS. Penrose, to Repecca, daughter of James 
Widdifield, all of this city, 

On Wednesday evening, the 15thinst. by William 
L. Norton, Esq. Mr. Lewis Dunois, to MissSarau 
Dupe, both of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, June 30th, by the Rev. 
M. Foree, Mr. Wm. Cook, to Miss Repecca GILL, 
all of this city. , 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. W. T. Brant- 
ley, Mr. Prestey B. JEwewt, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss CaroLinE Know es, of Holmesburg. 

On ‘Tuesday evening, by Wm. Mann, Mr. Jacon 
Hattman, to Miss Margaret 

On the 14th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, 
Mr. Moses Mreps, to Miss Sanan Martin. 

On ThurSday evening, July 16th, by the Rev. M. 
Force, Mr. Joun S. Hanoy, to Miss Saran ANN 
Owens, all of this city. 

On the 16th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, 
Mr. James Conner, of Philadelphia, to Miss Mary 
Cannon, of Newcastle, Del. 

At Friends’ meeting house, in Key’s alley, on the 
14th inst. Josrra Kirs, Jr. to Denonau P. daugh- 
ter of the late Benjamin Cresson, all of this city. 

At Nantucket, on the 22d ult. Gries H. Cocers- 
HALL, of the firm of Mackett & Coggeshall, New 
York, to ExizaBeta Mitcu ett, of the former place. 

On the 17th inst. by John R. Walker, Esq. Mr. L. 
Marorrte, Dentist, to Miss G. L. Latannzg, all of 
this city. 


DIED; 


On Tuesday morning, after a short and severe ill- 
ness, SHERLOCK RIsine, aged 27 years. 

On the 10th inst. at Frankford, Mr. Jacos Won- 
RELL, in the 64th year of his age. 

On Tuesday the 14th inst. at the residence of her 
Son-in-law, John Haviland, in the 75th year of her 
age, Mrs. Hanna Sonnvag, relict of the late Wil- 
liam Louis Sonntag. 

At his residence, in the villdge of New Holland, 
Lancaster county, on Saturday night last, after a se- 
vere illness of several weeks, Isaac ELLMAKER, Esq. 
in the 73d year of his age. The deceased was one 
of the wealthiest and most respectable men in, that 


county. 


On Thursday afternoon, the 16th inst. in the 219 

ar of his age, Mr. James J. Stmmons. 

On the 22d ult. at Quincey, (Illinois) Mr. Beyz,. © 
MIN F, Pearson, formerly of this city, in the 271, 
year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, 14th inst. of a short but s. 
vere illness, Mr. Erararm Crowext, in the 364 
year of his age. | 

On the 3d of the 8th month, at Mina, Chautaug,, 
County, N. Y. Sopnronra L. Osnorn, late of this 
city, aged 35 years. 


—— 
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description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despa? 
at this office. 
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